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What is the standard of time required for doing a given 
number of simple examples in arithmetic? How do you know 
when your class is up to the standard or whether your 
standard is higher or lower than that of some other school? 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within 
which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. This is 
based upon long study and experiment in many different schools with various classes, 
and the “time limit” adopted represents the highest average attained. When your class 
meets these tests, you may know that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where 
this work has been specialized and brought to a high degree of efficiency. This is the 
only method of number work embodying the invaluable “standardized” feature. 

Made in four sets, embodying the four fundamental processes of arithmetic. Ap- 
proximately 375 problems for grades one to eight in each set. 


8202 Multiplication 8204 Subtraction 
8203 Division 8205 Addition 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12 
Postage , .03 


Novel and Effective Busy Work 


BRADLEY’S STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


\ series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight 
lines, with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are 
cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). They are 
then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has been trans- 
formed into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and gun, a dog with 
movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It also is excellent 
as an educational pastime for use in the home. 

Each set contains twelve designs on heavy tinted paper, put up in attractive 


pol tfolio. 


No. 8215. Mother Goose Series: No. 8216. Miscellaneous Designs: 


Baby Bunting Wee Willie Winkle Soldier Chicken Dog 
Jack Horner Humpty Dumpty Duck Elephant Horse 
Bobby Shaftoe Little Boy Blue ‘‘Sunbonnet’’ Babies Rooster Clown 
The Cat and the Fiddle Simple Simon 2 plates Boy 

Mother Hubbard and Dog Jack and Jill Cat 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Tass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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THE DAVIS-JULIEN THIRD YEAR BOOKS 


EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA 


Part | for Third Grade: First Term 
Part Il for Third Grade: Second Term 





Six cogent reasons why these books should be used in 
preference to all other Third Readers: 


1 They capture and hold the attention of pupils through 
good type, fine illustration, and interesting, well graded 
text matter. 

2 They increase the efficiency of Third Year class work 
in general, through judicious correlation of matter with 
other subjects in the school course. 
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3 They are potent aids in school discipline through les- 
sons on respect for authority and for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law and order. 


4 Their use actually lessens the work of the teacher 
through time-saving devices in spelling, phonics and “busy 
work.” 

5 They directly foster the use of good English — the 
“exercises” cover all the topics in the Syllabus in English. 

6 They are an ethical force which helps the pupil put 
himself into right relations with life. 


D. G. HEATH & COMPANY 


50 Beacon St. 231-245 West 39th St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
Boston New York City Chicago 





Speaking and Writing 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of 
Schools, New York, EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of 
the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, City of New 
York, and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher of English 
in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 


The importance of beginning as early as the third grade to 
train the child to speak and to write in a correct yet 
unaffected manner is emphasized by this Series. Book 
One is to be placed in the hands of the third year pupils. 

—_————— 

Definite training in voice cultivation is given: the child is 
taught to speak with pure tone, c!car enunciation and 
correct pronunciation. 

i oltndeienenieel 

Through constant practice in correct, easy oral expression 

the pupil is led naturally to write in the same manner 
—_—_——— = 

Each book has a central theme of especial interest to the 

grade for which it is intended 
Sa 

The fact that these books can be used by the pupil, fully 
and profitably, without help from the teacher, makes 
them particularly desirable for schools where group 
teaching must be done. 


BOOK ONE, 20 cents 
BOOK TWO, 23 cents 


BOOK THREE, 25 cents 
BOOK FOUR, 28 cents 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDING FOR SPRING? 


You can get hundreds of ideas from 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Write TODAY for Sample Pages and Price 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


291 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














‘The Perry Pictures 


Have your pupils 
learned about four 
famous pictures in 
the nrst four months 
of the school year? 


(Don’t forget to 
have them learn 
about 10 during the 
school year.) 


Whistler’s Mother 
By Whistler 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
One Cent Each On paper 54 by 8 inches. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size. 3 by 3}. 
Larger. Seven Cent Size. 10 by 12. 


Bird Pictures in Colors. 7 by 9. Two Cents Each for 
13 or more. 


They cost only 





Large Pictures for Framing. On paper 22 by 28. 75 cents 
each; 8 for $5.50. 

Send 5 two-cent stamps ‘or beautiful Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations, 2 pictures, and a Seven Cent picture on paper 
9 by 12 during January. 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


WASHINCTON LINCOLN LONCFELLOW 
LOWELL DICKENS 


Send 45 cents for 45 pictures of these men, their homes, etc. 
Or send 25 cents for a set of 25 of them. Each 54 by 8. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1 Malden, Mass. 
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RABBIT’S DIARY 


A new supplementary reader for the 
second school year. A new book in 
ij the Boy Blue Series by. Mary Frances 
§ Blaisdell, which includes “Twilight 
| Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 
Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,”’and 
“Pretty Polly Flinders.” All by Mary 
i Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 
ij each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
second year, except “‘Cherry Tree 
i) Children,” which is for first year. 


Other Standard Books 











For Grade 1 Mailing Price 
IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson 40 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 30 cents 
For Grade Il 

THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 


(See also Boy Blue Series, above.) 


For Grade III 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
For Grade IV 
THE PIG BROTHER. Richards 40 cents 
CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Blaisdell 50 cents 
GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents 
INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastman 50 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER. 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











Ld Refreshing - 
Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 


A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 

Easily made by adding to a glass 
of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 








Rumford Chemical Works 
LJ Providence, R. I. 
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Recent Primary Books 





OPERA STORIES FROM WAGNER 
By Florence Akin 

The four stories of Wagner’s The Nibelung Ring are 

here reproduced in simple and appropriate language 

adapted for reading in the second and third grades. 

45 cents, postpaid. 


THE DOERS 

By William John Hopkins 
A vocational reader for the second and third grades. 
Describes in simple language what one little boy sees 
in the building of a house. School Edition. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 

FAMOUS OLD TALES 

Selected and Arranged 

By Henry Cabot Lodge 
Classic versions of the most thoroughly English of the 
great popular tales, Jack and the Bean-stalk, Cinderella, 
Puss in Boots, etc. 45 cents, postpaid. 


THE ESKIMO TWINS 
The Twin Series of Geographical Readers 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


A truthful account of Eskimo life, so simply written 
that second grade pupils can read it with very little 
help. School Edition. 50 cents, post paid. 


The above books are beautifully illustrated 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park \‘., Boston Chicago New York 























This is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
a serious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
good, and better still is the assurance that she need not Worty, 
for the T. C. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘This has been a strenuous winter on me 
financially as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I 
am the sole support of three children, and all the year the balance 
has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this payment, 
which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant much 
more to me under present circumstances than a much larger sum 
might at another time.” 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their savings is to have them pro- 
tected by the T.C.U. Many times an accident or a sickness 
piles up a debt that will mortgage one’s effects for a year or more. 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization — the 
T. C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for 
a loss of time caused by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 
Send for complete information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
220 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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A Case of Discipline 
Ella M. Powers 


WAS visiting in the room of a primary teacher. We 

had been chatting during the recess. When the re- 

cess was nearly over, a little boy by the name of 

Harold burst into the room, and with one wail of in- 
dignation he exclaimed, “Willie has taken my best marble! 
He — he won’t give it to me!” More tears followed the 
story. It was an old tale and a bitter one. It called 
for action, of course. Many a young teacher would have 
summoned Willie at once and, possibly by force, extricated 
the “best big marble” and the matter would have ended. 
But this particular teacher was not a young, inexperienced 
teacher unused to such difficulties. She was thirty-eight 
and had taught sixteen years. 

She quietly stroked back the hair from Harold’s forehead, 
and said, “I think Willie will give you back your marble 
after I talk to him a little. Go to your seat now, for recess 
is over.” 

She rang the bell. The children came in quietly, took 
their seats and sang a song. When this was over the teacher 
stepped before them and said, “When little children first 
come to school, they do not always know what is the right 
thing to do. Some of you come from homes where there 
are no other children but yourself. You have had your 
own way about a great many things, perhaps, but at school 
it is different. Here there are thirty-six boys and girls 
and each one has his rights, just as the men in this town 
have their property rights. We have to learn about such 
things when we first come to school. And Harold has a 
right to his property, James has a right to his,and Robert 
has a right to his. If anything is wrong, then we must try 
to find out who has the right to have justice. Harold, 
where did you get your pretty, large marble? Who gave 
it to you? When did you have it? How much was paid 
for it? Whose money bought it? Would you know it 
again if you should see it? Why do you think it belongs 
to you? When did you lose it? How? Where?” 

These questions and a few others were asked and Harold 
answered them promptly and clearly. The other children 
listened. Then the teacher turned to Willie, and said, 
“How long have you had this big marble? How did you 
get it? Where did you get it? Did any one tell you that 
you might keep it? Do you think it is yours?” These 
and similar questions were asked Willie, who answered them 
somewhat hesitatingly, but truthfully. 

Then the teacher said, “Willie, what have you at home 
tuat you think a great deal of?” Willie decided that he 
thought most of his bicycle—a new one. Then the 
teacher said, “If you were to lose it and Harold should find 
it, would you like it if he should keep it? What would 
you expect Harold to do, if he found your bicycle? Why 
would it be wrong for him to keep it?” 

Then several of the pupils were asked what they thought. 
All were in favor of returning things to their owners. This 
was not a difficult point to bring out. Willie began to re- 
lent. His jaw was not quite so dogged and set in appear- 
ance. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Mental Imagery 


Herman T. Lukens 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


O human being ever yet beheld the real world as a 
sphere. We are too close to it to see its shape. 
We cannot take our classes out-of-doors on excur- 
sions to get the visual sense-impression of the spheri- 
cal earth, nor of the shape of North America, Illinois, nor 
even of Boston, nor of the course of the Mississippi, nor 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad,.nor of ocean routes, nor of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Even were we to travel with our 
classes over all the earth to study it at first hand, we should 
not be able to obtain, by such travel, any clear sense- 
impression of shape and location of its larger features. 
Maps and models are commonly classed as aids in the teach- 
ing of geography. They are much more than that, for 
they furnish the only sense-impression we can obtain of a 
spherical earth, shape of countries, boundary of States, lo- 
cation of cities, course of rivers, etc. 

The widespread neglect of good maps and correct models, 
especially in primary classes, is like letting our pupils grow 
up with defective vision. School globes should be at least 
four feet in diameter, should have no names and should 
be used chiefly by the younger pupils. Such distorted maps 
as the Mercator projection should never be used with 
younger classes. 

Maps should be of two sorts: first, large and clear detailed 
maps without names, but with all features so accurately 
represented that they can be recognized; secondly, a series 
of smaller key maps with names and graded to the needs 
of the different classes. Thus, for a third or fourth grade 
the key map should contain the names of the States and 
largest cities, with a dozen of the longest rivers. For an 
eighth grade these names should be omitted and names of 
other features given, as the next larger cities, rivers, and 
mountains. For the high school the key maps should omit 
all that previous keys have given and contain the names of 
only the other details. 

The wealth of clear images possible by the use of abund- 
ance of pictures in geography is highly desirable. Excur- 
sions to study home-geography are essential to real and 
clear motivation and interpretation of the work. On the 
other hand, however, we have lost essential geographical 
imagery by giving less attention than formerly to map- 
drawing and map-study, because the visual imagery of 
geographical shapes is obtained only from maps and models, 
and never clearly from nature itself. The science of mathe- 
matics and the art of triangulation have made possible 
in our day accurate maps and models such as Ptolemy and 
Columbus never knew. 


We need to recognize maps and models, therefore, not 


in Geography 


merely as aids in geography, but as the necessary substi- 
tutes for the real earth in studying shapes of geographical 
forms and topographic relief. It is as essential that the 
children should early store up clear and correct images oi 
the spherical earth and the relief features of the continents, 
as that their early memory should contain clear and correct 
images of common plants and animals, or the other familiar 
everyday objects of life. 

Teachers should be very suspicious of the value of the false 
images children obtain from working out exaggerated relief 
on sand-tables or putty-maps. I believe it is a fact that 
not a school in the country has access to a relief model of 
the United States in which the vertical scale is the same 
as the horizontal. That means that we are all, teachers 
as well as pupils, struggling with false mental imagery. 

On the same ground I question the wisdom of exaggeration 
of any physical features whatever in a map or model. In 
this connection it is to be recalled that practically all our 
school maps at present greatly confuse the images they repre- 
sent by the mass of names printed on them, and the color 
schemes; they grossly misrepresent the width and shape, 
and the number of rivers, the number and size of railroad 
tracks, the size and shape of cities, and the prominence of 
political boundaries; at the same time they fail to bring out 
the facts of soil, geology, wooded and farming areas, in- 
dustries, trade routes, etc., that are closely connected with 
the geographical mental images that we should get from a 
map. 

Our maps and models should be much larger than they 
are at present. We need to use floor maps and outdoor 
relief models like that of Palestine at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

In our fifth grade room the floor is covered with plain 
linoleum in which is carved a map of America north of the 
equator. The scale is twenty miles to an inch, for con- 
venience in measurements. The rivers are tooled out of 
the linoleum by small gouges. The cities are represented 
by brass shapes nailed on. The mountains are also of 
metal, while the pointed tack-heads symbolize the heights 
of mountain peaks. There are no names, but literally 
thousands of facts are represented. The relation of these 
facts to one another are better represented than in an or- 
dinary wall map, because: (1) The map is ten times as large 
as any ordinary wall map. (2) It lies in conformity with 
the points of the compass. North on the map is north on 
the earth out of the window. (3) The pupils can walk 
over the map, thus getting their muscular sense of direc- 
tion associated with the regions on the map. They ca 
step from State to State, can walk from New York to Cali- 
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fornia, or from Alaska to Panama, and get an orientation 
that is impossible from a map that is merely looked at on 
the wall. (4) Standing at Chicago on this map, the pupil 
has spread out around him a direction key to all North 
America. He has but to point in the direction of New York, 
Hudson Bay, San Francisco, Cuba, Panama, South America, 
or the Bermudas on the map, and farther out over his 
horizon in the real world lie any or all of these in precisely 
the same direction he is pointing. (5) The floor is where 
children naturally love to play, and hence on the floor map. 
It lends itself to numerous forms of play, permitting a whole 
class to participate at once in active exercise on its surface. 
Thus rail and water transportation routes, with toy trains 
and boats, make the real appeal of sense-impression. The 
corn, wheat, and cotton areas, forest areas, geological for- 
mations, mining districts, manufacturing cities, etc., are 
chalked in by pupils from reference maps, and for history 
the routes of explorers and areas of claims and treaty bound- 
aries are similarly marked. Colored cords on pins, stuck 
in the map, are also used to show explorers’ routes, ice- 
sheet edge, snow-sheet extent from week to week, isobars, 
or storm areas. The weather of the United States has been 
represented by children, each taking a station—a boy 
for cloudy weather and a boy for fair — standing to face the 
direction in which the wind was blowing, as reported on the 
United States daily weather map. A standard marked 
“High” or “Low” is placed over the area around which 
centers the anticyclone or the cyclonic storm. Thus the 
ascending spiral bringing rain or snow, and the descending 
spiral bringing fair weather, may actually be pictured 
through the senses and made clear to a fifth or sixth grade 
pupil. We sometimes cut out circular discs to scale, to 
represent State areas or population of States or cities, the 
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number of bushels of wheat, corn, or other crops produced 
in each State, and then have the fun of laying them out 
on the proper part of the map, thus giving a sense of relative 
values of regions, such as is afforded by the maps in the 
Statistical Atlas of the Census. We have illustrated the 
growth of population from decade to decade by using small 
dolls to represent inhabitants, by placing them on the map 
where their number would correspond to the increase in 
population. 

For the campaigns of the Colonial Period, the Revolu- 
tion, and our later wars, the floor map lends itself as the 
theater for representation, with lead soldiers and other 
toy forms as natural aids. 
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When the opportunity for using a half acre of gound as a 
school garden presented itself some years ago, * it was laid 
out as a map of the United States, with paths on the State 
boundaries. To some extent the idea of the growing-crops 
map at the St. Louis Exposition was followed. Cotton 
was raised in Georgia, tobacco in North Carolina, wheat in 
the Dakotas, corn in Iowa, orange trees in California and 
Florida. In general, however, the children renting the 
States raised what crops they chose. 

The fundamental concepts of direction and distance are 
obtained most clearly from large models over which one 
may walk. Both concepts are derived from the sensation 
of movement, and are much clearer and more usable when 
that movement is locomotion. When we are on the map, 
just as we are on the surface of the earth, then we may ac- 
tually see the sun rise in the east over New England, south 
at noon over Chicago, and set in the west behind the Rocky 
Mountains and California. The north star is north on the 
garden map, and the heavens revolve around it. This 
gives association of experience with the different portions 
of our country akin to those of actual travel. Every morn- 
ing, when the children came to the garden, they saw the 
sun shining on the map in the east, and pointing his shadows 
toward the west. They would often sit on the Pacific 
Coast in the evening and see the lengthening shadows 
thrown eastward by the orange trees that they themselves 
had planted and irrigated. 

After twilight they would watch the North Star in the 
north from different positions on the garden map. The 
moon traveled across the heavens above our model States, 
just as she sails over the real ones of the earth. 

The children grew used to tracing the State boundaries 
as they ran about the map. They became expert in think- 
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ing of the dir 
cause they had so often stood at the city in one State and 
looked or run in the direction of the other city or State. 


State or city from another, be- 


Similarly with distances. When they are daily running 
about the States, they get the relative sizes of the States 
and distances from point to point fixed in their mental 
imagery by muscle memory as well as by eye memory. 
This sort of motor sense-impression is very different from 
that derived from little book maps held in the hand... .r 
from maps hanging on the wall, where all sense-impression 
associated with a map is false and has to be laboriously cor- 
rected by reasoning from memory images. Most of these 


*At the Practice School of the Southwestern State Normal School, California, 
Pennsylvania 
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false associations of maps are never considered by teachers, 
and few children ever consciously correct sense-impression 
by memory images. 

Far greater interest attaches to the large map, not only 
because it is clearer, but because the children can play with 
it and on it. Even a little boy in the lowest primary grade 
learned the States by hunting apples hidden in the different 
States. The children readily invented games to play on 
the map, and found an added zest in the freedom of learn- 
ing. They played hide-and-go--seek, follow-the-leader, or 
located cities, mountains, rivers, etc. 

The added clearness was very forcibly shown by the 
many questions the children asked about details of the large 
map that never would have occurred to them in even the 
most detailed study of book maps. 

A public park laid out as a large map of the United States 
in relief, with some attention to the growing crops and 
mountain flora, with actual water in the great lakes and the 
Mississippi River, with the cities marked in cast-iron models, 
as they are in that charming model of Palestine at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., would teach more geography than all 
the other apparatus ever made, and while not too expensive 
for any city of over fifty thousand people, would make any 
such park a world-famous spot until such models become 
common in other large cities. It should commend itself 
to even landscape gardeners as far to be preferred to 
formal geometrical gardening, just as pictures are prefer- 
able to wall-paper designs. 

The apparatus, however, that is nearest to being a living 
model is the delta table with running water. Here is seen, 
first, river erosion, with shifting channel, the formation of 
sandbars, bank erosion, cutting down of the bed of the 
channel, delta formation, flood-plain meanders and cut- 
offs, wearing of down-stream side of curves, together with 
the erosion of the outside and deposition on the inside of 
stream curves. Secondly, the destruction of lakes is shown 
by filling up from all inlets and draining off by cutting down 
of outlets. Thirdly, the recession up-stream of waterfalls 
and rapids can be watched from day to day. Fourthly, 
the shore lines of former lakes and old lake bottoms can be 
traced here on the delta-table so that excursions to the old 
shores of Lake Chicago become intelligible to even fifth grade 
children. Fifthly, we study the action of running water 
in sorting sand and gravel and the bedding of the resulting 
deposits. The whole subject of underground water, springs, 
and wells can be made clear by demonstrations on the delta- 
table. We made a working model of a canal lock, and took 
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toy boats through. We have used the table for miniature 
landscapes in staging battles and frontier scenes, the planta- 
tion life of the Colonial Period, as a model of Niagara Falls, 
to show tidal changes, etc. The delta-table is indispensable 
as a means of sense-impression for all of these various 
geographical images which otherwise would come to the 
pupils only by extensive travel, long-continued adult obser- 
vation in widely separated parts of the country, and with 
enormously increased expenditure of time. 

For the development of the imagery of a spherical earth, 
it is necessary that young pupils have daily familiarity 
through both sight and touch with as large a globe as prac- 
ticable. We have a very serviceable home-made model 
(diameter, fifty-two inches) of the northern hemisphere. 
This is so suspended as to turn readily. It is large enough 
to make plausible to the senses the idea that a round earth 
can be so large that a limited area will look flat. We cal- 
culate the size of a manikin standing on this model and 
representing a man six feet tall as orly seven-millionths 
of an inch in height — a mere speck of dust. A railroad 
train half a mile long would scale down to three-thousandths 
of an inch on the model — more inconspicuous than a grain 
of sand. The head of a common pin is larger than the hori- 
zon of our model manikin. This sort of building up of 
accurate scale imagery should accompany the use of all 
maps and models. It has a fascination, too, for the imag- 
ination of the child akin to that of the story of “Gulliver 
Among the Lilliputs.” 

To sum up, I have pointed out the fact that the mental 
imagery of even the most fundamental geographical con- 
cepts originates in maps and models, not merely in observa- 
tion of the actual world about us, and that it is maps and 
models that give accuracy to all our outdoor observations 
in traveling or on field-trips. I have, therefore, urged 
that we improve our material by providing larger maps, 
making true models free from exaggeration, giving far 
greater detail and accuracy, and subordinating name to 
representation. I have used floor maps and garden maps 
for their size and clearness in orientation. I have used the 
delta-table as the most valuable means of presenting the 
action of running water. I have urged the constant 
presence of the largest available spherical globe for the 
building up of a usable mental image of the round earth. 
Lastly, I have urged the importance of blank maps to show 
places and surface features in due proportion, free 
from the distraction of the large lettering in printed 
names. 








_ A Cooking Class of Alaskan Eskimos, Cape Prince of Wales 
Trained by Mrs. A. C. Thompson, who has speat five years among them 
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° | A Parent-Teacher Club 


Alys Hess 


HE association or club that I want to tell about 
is one that has proven a success in a village of about 
five hundred inhabitants. 

We had our first meeting one Friday afternoon 
after recess. Each pupil in the school made an announce- 
ment and invitation, using some simple design for cover. 
This was done during the drawing period. These invita- 
tions were sent by the children to the mothers and to 
all in the community, whom we thought would become 
interested. 

The first meeting was opened by the principal who acted 
as temporary chairman. 

A speaker, one who had been presiding officer of an asso- 
ciation in a nearby city, had been obtained for the meeting. 
She gave a very enthusiastic talk on the reasons for the 
organization and the purposes of such associations. She 
wished every possible success to the club. Her talk helped 
arouse the listeners and was a stimulus for the beginning. 

This talk was followed by the election of officers — a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. The president then 
appointed committees. 

1 Committee to make constitution and by-laws. 

2 A committee to arrange the programs. 

3 Reception committee who were to make new mem- 
bers and visitors feel “at home.” 

4 Committee to visit the sick and in case of death, to 
deliver the flowers. 

It was decided the association would meet the second 
Friday of each month. 

After the teachers served refreshments, a short social 
hour was enjoyed. 

At the second meeting it was decided to have a contest 
in order to solicit new members. Two captains were ap- 
pointed. The names of all the members were written on 
slips of paper and the captains drew alternately to see who 
were to be their associate helpers. The side securing the 
smaller number of members was to furnish refreshments 
at the following meeting. A sum of five cents was collected 
from each new member. 

The members were divided into two classes, the active 
and the social. The active members were those who in- 
tended to take active part and attend regularly the meet- 
ings. The parents of all the children in the school and all 
others interested are urged to be active members. The 
social members were those who came to the meetings for 
the social intercourse. Their names were referred to in 
sending invitations and announcements and other meetings. 
The active members decided to pay (10 cents) each school 
month for their dues. This would give the association 
a financial basis. 

This association has been in progress for three years. 
During this time many things have been accomplished. 

Each child in the school is supposed to earn a penny each 
month. This penny is handed in at the beginning of each 
meeting. The children march to music through the room 
where the association has assembled and deposit the pennies. 
(It is a good language lesson, oral work, to have the primary 
children tell how they earned the pennies.) These pennies 
are the children’s gift to the school and it is their duty to 
decide what they wish to purchase with these pennies. 
One of the things purchased is “The Relief of the Singing 
Gallery Frieze,” which hangs in the hall where all the chil- 
dren can see it. 

There was no Sunday-school or mission in this village, 
so the association, seeing that some good could be accom- 
plished in this field, established a Sunday-school. This 
good work has been carried further now and is working under 
its own management, not under the name of the association. 

It was found that there was a need of supplies for enter- 
tainments and meetings. Dishes, knives and forks, tables, 
table-cloths, etc., were purchased by the association. 


These are used for school entertainments, agricultural 
meetings and all gatherings at the school auditorium. 

Many things that can be successfully done by one asso- 
ciation cannot be carried out by every club. These prob- 
lems have to be discussed by the association and worked 
out to the best advantage of each community. Some 
associations do not have dues. The members of ours are 
not obliged to pay. They are asked to come to the meet- 
ings whether they pay dues or not. Another phase dis- 
cussed was whether or not to have refreshments at each 
meeting. We have nine and a half months’ school. There 
are usually eight regular meetings. The teachers serve 
the first meeting and after that four members volunteer for 
each meeting. In this way, each member who wishes to 
serve has an opportunity. It was decided that the mem- 
bers and visitors would get acquainted and have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to the teachers and others during the half 
hour when refreshments were served. This half hour is 
very informal and is much enjoyed. 

The programs are varied to make the meetings interest- 
ing and worth while. Meetings are called to order at 
2:30 and dismiss at 4:00. During this time it is planned 
to have the business of the meeting, then the program, 
and last the social half hour. 

When the association was organized, the Aten of the 
organization were given. These were discussed at the 
meetings by the teachers and all present. The topic to be 
discussed was announced at one meeting and then discussed 
at the next. These discussions proved very practical. 
They gave the teachers’ ideas and opinions to the mothers 
and also the mothers’ ideas and opinions to the teachers. 

Some of the topics that were discussed: 

1 How to co-operate with the teachers, giving them all 
the assistance possible to bring the school to the highest 
standard. 

2 How to encourage obedience and punctuality in the 
children of the school. 

3 Realizing that the greater part of the children’s wak- 
ing hours is spent in the school-rooms, how to make these 
rooms as pleasant, cheerful, and sanitary as possible. 

4 How to (a) create a social center for the community 
where all may meet; (+) and encourage sociability among 
all. 

The children of the different rooms were asked to give 
the entertainment for some meetings. Here is where some 
of the work of the school was shown. Drills in arithmetic, 
spelling, story-telling and music were given. 

Several prominent people were asked to give talks. A 
member of the National Congress of Mothers spoke on the 
“Relations between the School and the Home.” Interest- 
ing talks were given by health officials, county officers 
ministers and many other good speakers. These speakers 
did a great deal of good by giving these talks because many 
people would come to hear them. 

Our association subscribed for The Child Welfare Maga- 
zine and this proved a wonderful help. These magazines 
were circulated among the members who read them. The 
articles which appealed would be read and discussed at 
the meetings. This helped in getting the more timid 
members to take active part in the program. 

Our club has been a great help to the teachers. When 
the school is to give an entertainment, it is usually announced 
at the meeting. The refreshments and other articles for 
which the teachers ask can be systematically and quickly 
arranged. 

The playground and the apparatus were discussed, 
the teachers and the mothers deciding together when the 
teachers would be considered responsible for the children 
on the playground. 

When the trustee wished to establish domestic science 
in the school, he discussed it with the members, who heartily 
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approved of his plans and expressed their desires for this 
branch of learning in the school. 

The association was at first called a Mothers’ Club, but 
it was later changed to Parent-Teacher’s Association. 
The regular meetings are held in the afternoon, but the 
association plans on one or two evenings each year when 
they take charge of the program and it is to these meetings 
that the fathers are induced to come. 

From our experience I am convinced that any organiza- 
tion in which the parents co-operate with the teachers can 
bring only the best results, not only to the school and com- 
munity, but to the surrounding country as well. 





Rural School Housekeeping 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


were driving down a gentle slope through beauti- 

ful spring woods when we came in sight of the 
school-house. The first thing we noticed was 

that the flag had not been run up although it was 

a fine day. There were three windows on the side facing 
us: one pair of shutters was entirely closed, one pair was 
open, the third window had one shutter open and one swing- 
ing back and forth in the breeze; one window shade was 
run nearly to the top, the other was raised about one-third. 

As we drove nearer we could see the ash-pile close to the 
front door, and coals scattered in a wide radius around the 
coal-bin. Within a few steps of the door lay a battered 
coal-bucket and two broken brooms, and not far away were 
parts of an old school desk. Before we had time to enter 
the building a half-eaten apple came flying from the open 
dgor and in a minute a little hand came out of one window 
and dropped a bunch of waste paper, though the school was 
in session. Can you tell me anything about this teacher? 

About three miles farther up the valley another teacher 
is at work. The school-house stands on a hill and from a 
distance we were greeted by the flag. As we approached, 
the bell was rung, the children formed in line according to 
$%e and marched in. All the shutters were open and se- 
curely fastened, the shades raised uniformly. On one win- 
dow-pane were curious white spots which proved later to be 
snowflakes cut out of white paper and pasted on the pane. 
Another entire window showed a group of birds in flight. 
{n the yard a wild garden had been started by transplanting 
the early spring flowers as soon as they were found. The 
approach to the door was abrupt and stony and this the 
teacher could ‘not remedy until she had her School Im- 
provement League in working order; but the ash-pile was 
nowhere in sight and the coal-bin was as well kept as a tidy 
farmer’s, while old brooms and rubbish did not appear on 
the landscape. 

It is interesting to see how much one can tell about a 
teacher without paying any attention to her or the pupils. 
On entering a school-room, especially from the rear, the 
floor is one of the first features to attract attention. Some- 
times, where the building is new and the ground bare, it is 
impossible to avoid tracking in mud, but this doesn’t ex- 
cuse a floor strewn with scraps of paper, broken pencils, and 
the like. A painted or oiled floor is desirable, but a plain 
board floor need not be unsightly. The stove and stove 
pipe are usually in accord with the rest of the room — tidy 
or untidy. A cold room with a poor fire chills not only the 
muscles but the brain and the enthusiasm. 

And then there is the almighty wall that holds such great 
possibilities. A clock that has not ticked for years ought 
to be removed or have a picture fastened over the dial. 
The blackboard is a necessity and can be made an example 
af neatness and of beauty too, especially if space affords 
for drawings. One of the finest means of culture is to 
write extracts of prose or poetry on some part of the black- 
board every week and encourage the children to memorize 
them. The wall in an old building is not a thing of beauty, 
but if it has discolored evenly, it makes a usable background 
for showing off pretty things; and in any case the eye will be 
held by the interesting decoration and not the ugly back- 
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ground. One shabby old room has a very beautiful and 
interesting panel covered with birds’ nests of various kinds, 
and above the blackboard is a frieze of leaves of trees, 
grouped in families. Butterflies, cocoons, pressed flowers, 
all help make the wall a source of interest and information. 
And of course there must be a display of pupils’ work on the 
wall, including some of every pupil no matter how crude some 
ofit may be. Perhaps the unkempt orphan boy has worked 
much harder to write his story than has the dainty little 
girl from a sheltered home; and he deserves more praise 
than she, even if his paper is soiled. 

In the spring there must be a space devoted to a bird and 
flower calendar. 

Printed mottoes, and pictures of our noblest men and 
women are very desirable. Why does one never see the 
picture of a noble woman on our school walls? 

The teacher’s desk is indicative of habits, if not of char- 
acter, and it ought to be a model for the pupils. The con- 
dition and care of the books depends only in part on the 
teacher — partly on the School Board and also on the home 
— but the orderly arrangement of the pupils’ belongings 
is an important part of school discipline. In the pleasant 
school mentioned above, the pupils were taught to place 
their books in the desk neatly, the geography being the 
lowest and the other books carefully placed above it; and 
when a book was laid aside for the day it was put in its 
proper place in the group. All waste paper was folded — 
not torn nor crumpled, but folded —and laid neatly into the 
desk until the end of the session, when the waste basket 
was passed by a boy, and later its contents were burned. 

But by far the greatest factor, more forceful then all the 
other influences of the school-room combined, is the per- 
sonality of the teacher — her temperament, appearance, and 
especially her voice. The human voice has great possi- 
bilities for developing a feeling of antagonism, fear, or 
confidence. In the orderly room just mentioned one of the 
children became confused in his oral spelling, probably 
because there were visitors. In a gentle sympathetic voice 
the teacher said, “ William, you are confused and are spell- 
ing parts of two words; try again, you can spell mine-ty;” 
and William, whose self-possession had been restored, spelled 
the word correctly without hesitation. 

It requires a great deal of judgment and tact to try to 
improve the manners and personal appearance of pupils 
in a direct way, but very much can be done indirectly. 
If the teacher’s hair is prettily arranged, if her collar is 
fresh and her dress suitable and attractive, if she is care- 
ful to be as courteous to the children as they ought to be 
to her, her influence will be felt. Why is it that almost 
without exception our girls in rural schools stand higher in 
scholarship, manners and general appearance than the boys 
do? It is because they have a woman teacher, and she 
acts as a model for the girls. 

Keeping the shoes and the hands in order is often diffi- 
cult. Some teachers keep a brush in the cloak-room to use 
on their shoes after the walk to school. Perhaps a better 
plan is to wear a pair of scuffed shoes for the walk, changing 
to the neat pair that is kept for the school-room. It is 
impossible always to keep the hands clean, but that is no 
reason why they should not be as well cared for as circum- 
stances will permit. 

A girl who was teaching an evening class went straight 
from a friend’s house to her school one evening, wearing a 
prettier dress than she usually wore in the class-room. One 
boy came to her very often that evening with questions, 
and she discovered that he tried to touch the silk of her 
dress, or brush her velvet sash with his hand every time 
he came near her. When she sat down beside him he 
covertly held a fold of her dress between his finger and 
thumb, feeling the soft texture. In speaking of it afterwards 
she said, “I used to feel that any old thing was good enough 
for evening school, but I’ve changed my mind.” 

If the teacher will enlist the aid of her pupils in the matter 
of good school housekeeping, she will not only find the task 
easier, but will be giving the pupils t' e best kind of indus- 
trial work, and excellent training in future homemaking. 
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A First Grade Orchestra 


Anne S. Satterlee 


HERE are many different methods used in teaching 
rhythm in kindergarten and first grade. 
When simple songs are taught having good 
rhythm in them, the children not only enjoy the 
song, but the little motion taught to accompany it. 

Some of the Gaynor Songs are excellent for this kind of 
rhythm. The “Butterfly Song” in the Gaynor Book, No. 1, 
is very pretty. 

In teaching this song, send two or three children to the 
blackboard to draw large butterflies in colored chalk, while 
the children at their seats sing the song and make the 
motions with their hands following the drawing of the large 
butterflies at the blackboard. 

The children enjoy the orchestra more than any other 
way of teaching rhythm that I have ever tried. 

About thirty-five children played in the orchestra. 
They stood up at the front of the room in four or five rows. 
The teacher led the orchestra and we were very fortunate be- 
cause we had a very fine pianist who kept perfect time. 

Three children were given the triangles, one child had 
cymbals, two children had tambourines, one boy had a drum, 
three children had the Spanish castanets, and all the other 
children played kindergarten sticks, making the number 
about thirty-five. The children playing triangles, cymbals, 
castanet, tambourine and drum stood in the front row. 

As new children enter the room, they can be given sticks 
to play, because they are easier. The pieces of music 
taught at the beginning of the year must be simple. 

The first piece we played was the “Camp of Gypsies,” 
by Behr. The instruments given to the children were 
triangles, castanets, cymbals, tambourines, drum, crickets 
and sticks. 

Of course a teacher after having one piece of music 
scored, showing just when each instrument plays, can easily 
score other pieces for herself. 

In the “Camp of Gypsies,” the triangles play in time in 
the first line. The sticks, cymbals, castanets, crickets, 

tambourines play the next lines, and they all strike to- 
gether in the last measure of the first page. 

The second page the sticks, crickets, castanets, drum, 
and tanbourines play. 

The third page is like the first page. 

The fourth page is the triangles solo. The triangles 
play during the entire page. The fourth page is the same 
as the first page. 
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The picture was taken of the First Grade Orchestra with 
the pianist, showing the instruments used in the piece called 
“The Night Before Christmas,” by Engelman. 

Different children played triangles, tambourines, drum, 
castanets, cymbals, smali trombone, sleigh bells, crickets, 
four water birds and sticks. 

The “Ghost Dance” or Haydn “Toy Symphony” are 
excellent pieces to be taught at the end of the year. 

The “Toy Symphony” is scored and can be played from 
the piece. 

A cuckoo and quail will be needed in this piece, beside 
the other instruments mentioned in the other pieces. 

This orchestra rhythm work could be taken up with a 
sub-normal class of other grades. They would try to work 
harder at their other lessons, so that they could play in the 
band. 

It not only trains the children in ideal rhythm work, but 
the memory is being trained. This is an excellent exercise 
in concentration. The enthusiasm which the children 
show in this work is very gratifying to the teacher. 

The way they remember to play their parts just as musi- 
cians in a real orchestra is remarkable. Some very musical 
child in the orchestra can be the director of the orchestra in 
their simpler pieces at the end of the school year. 


The Sun is Gone Down 


The sun is gone down 
And the.moon’s in the sky; 
But the sun will come up, 
And the moon be laid by. 


The flower is asleep, 
But it is not dead; 
When the morning shines, 
It will lift its head. 


When winter comes 
It will die — no, no! 
It will only hide 
From the frost and the snow. 


Sure is the summer, 
Sure is the sun, 
The night and the winter 
Are shadows that run. 
— George MacDonald 
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Two Ways of Teaching a Poem 
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‘* And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. ” 


Sand-Table Model 
‘‘*THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN” 
Jessie St. Clair Henderson 


OBERT BROWNING’S poem is always a delight 
R to children. The idea of thousands of rats, big 
and little, being lured by the strange piper to the 
river, makes an exciting story and one the children 

follow with breathless excitement. 

The object of this model was to help the children to 
visualize the scene and to make the mind picture a reality. 
Besides this it had the effect of improving the dramatic 
force with which the children recited the lines. 


PREPARATION 

When the incident of the rats following the piper was 
reached, the children themselves suggested that it would 
make a good sand-table model. A talk then followed on 
the appearance of a street in the old town of Hamelin. 
The children thought that shops and houses would be seen 
on one side with a wide pavement in front and a rough 
cobbled road such as may still be seen in country villages 
and towns. Behind this was a wood with high trees tower- 
ing above the buildings. The River Weser was imagined 
to be at the bottom of the street. 


CONNECTED LESSONS 
DRAWING 
A large sheet of cartridge paper forms the background, 
and on this the children drew clouds in soft blue pastel. 


FREE CUTTING 

The children were asked to observe the general contour of 
trees a day before this lesson. Then from sheets of white 
paper, trees were cut and then colored, while an informal 
talk went on with regard to the characteristics of various 
trees — their leaves, bark and fruits. In this way the 
children recapitulated previous nature lessons. 

The Pied Piper was then cut in thick cartridge paper 
and colored. One child suggested that the figure should 
be fixed to a piece of wood to keep him upright. Next, 
people — men, and women, boys and girls—were cut and 
colored. These represented the inhabitants of Hamelin 
town. 

The path was made in clay edged with cowry shells. 
The road was of rough cobble stones. These were brought 
by the children a few at a time till the road was paved. 


CLay MODELING 

Rats were modeled in clay and white wool was fixed 
on for tails while the clay was still damp. It is inadvisable 
to attempt to make the tails of clay, as it is so brittle when 
dry. 





Method of Teaching “The Pied 


Piper of Hamelin” 
(For Fourth Grade) 


Eunice L. Schofield 


Critic Teacher, Western Illinois State Normal School 


, NHE famous old German legend of the Pied Piper 
was retold in verse by Browning for the purpose 
of giving his little friend, Willie McCready, amuse- 
ment and subjects for illustrative drawings. I 

used the latter idea in our fourth grade study of the poem 

and we found illustrative drawings a very enjoyable and 
profitable way to compose the poem into the form of a play. 

The children studied the poem through in their litera- 
ture work and then went back and prepared to dramatize 
it. They picked out the different scenes and the teacher 
said instead of playing them they might draw pictures of 
them. She read the first scene and asked for suggestions 
of things they might draw to illustrate this scene. Pic- 
tures of Hamelin, Hanover City, and the river Weser were 
suggested. The children thought they might draw pic- 
tures of all the things the rats were doing, “fighting the 
dogs, killing the cats, and biting the babies in the cradles.” 
They were told to read the poem silently and draw pic- 
tures of all the things the rats did. All of the scenes 
were worked out in a similar manner. To make the illus- 
trated story still more plain the children wrote under each 
drawing what they had illustrated. They used the exact 
words of the poem if they chose. 

These illustrations were a test of reading and impressed 
the details of the poem on the child’s mind better than 
other forms of dramatization could have done. It gave 
opportunity for every child to express his ideas and to use 
his imagination and originality. 

This method of dramatizing the poem included good 
lessons in word-study and spelling. The child could not 
draw a keg of salted sprats, vats, “grave old plodders,” 
subterraneous prison, unless the words meant something 
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tohim. Correct spelling was required when he wrote under 
his illustrations. Besides correlating Literature, Language, 
Writing, Spelling and Drawing, the children were incident- 
ally taught judgment and proportion, order and system. 
The poem was divided into six scenes: 


I Rats in the Houses 

II Town Hall 
III Piper and Rats in the Street 
IV Market Place 

V_ Piper and Children in the Street 
VI In After Years 


The pictures were arranged across the page and under each 
other so that they might be read in the manner of a book. 
The scenes were arranged in order and put into the form 
of a booklet. The children were permitted to make an 
original cover design for their booklets. A list of objects 
which might be used in design was put on the board: 


The Piper, or his Pipe 
Hanover City, or Hamelin 
Rats 

River 

Lame Boy 

Cave 

Column 

Church 


Aiter the children had designed their book covers on white 
paper they were given green poster paper. They then 
made their designs and printing in black paint. 

“The Pied Piper” is a poem rich in suggestion and no 
other fourth grade poem is better adapted for illustrative 
drawings. All fourth grade children will enjoy this re- 
production of it. 
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The Snowflakes 


It was a little snowflake, 
With tiny winglets furled, 

Its warm cloud mother held it, 
Above the sleeping world; 

All night the wild wind blustered, 
And blew o’er land and sea; 

That little snowflake cuddled close, 
As safe as safe could be. 


Then in the cold gray. morning, 
The great cloud mother said, 
“Now every little snowflake 
Must proudly lift its head, 
And thro’ the air go saiiing, 
To find a place to light, 
For I must weave a coverlet, 
To clothe the world in white.” 


The little snowflake fluttered, 
And gave a wee, wee sigh, 
But fifty million other flakes 
Came softly floating by; 
The wise cloud mothers sent them 
To keep plant babies warm, 
Through many a winter sunset, 
Through many a night of storm. 
— Margaret Sangster 





“The world is such a happy place, 
That children, whether big or small, 
Should always have a smiling face, 
And never, never sulk at all.” 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 
Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 
(Book rights reserved) 


READING FOR LITERARY APPRECIATION AND 
ENJOYMENT 


N the lower and middle grades the classes should read 
twice a day at least, as has been suggested. In the 
daily schedule, published in Primary Epucation for 
September, the morning period is designated as reading 

for literary appreciation and the afternoon period as in- 
formational reading. In the October number, suggestions 
were given for the informational reading. In this article, 
suggestions are given for the literary appreciation and en- 
joyment. In this period regular school readers may be 
used or various school classics containing masterpieces. 


I Tue INTELLECTUAL APPEAL 

In the morning reading period there is need of attention 
to the meaning and the thought of the selection. In oral 
reading we may assume that a sentence is not read correctly 
unless all the ideas are brought out. Silent reading is not 
effective unless all the ideas are recognized and mental 
note taken of each. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
Genesis 1:1 





There are four ideas here expressed and the fourth is really 
two ideas — who, when, how, what. 
1 Who created? 
2 When did God create? 
3 How did God secure heaven and earth? 
4 What was created? 


A teacher may, after developing these four ideas with her 
class, say, ““Who can read this sentence bringing out all 
the ideas?”’ 

A pupil may then read, “In the beginning God created 
the Aeaven and the earth.”” This rendering would omit two 
ideas, when and who. This should be pointed out and 
other pupils, or the same pupil, try for all four ideas. 

In this connection the teacher should question very 
rapidly and never in turn, until the ideas are brought out. 
Keep all the pupils thinking all the time and mentally alert. 
The pupils should be encouraged to ask questions in class 
of one another and of the teacher. This recognition of the 
ideas in a sentence may become a part of the work of the 
class during study period, until it becomes automatic and 
a fixed habit. 

The study of individual words and their use is not neces- 
sarily a study of grammar even if we use the terms modify 
and limit. The use of modifiers must be known to make 
reading effective. The thought value of a word is relative 
and depends on its connections for the shade of meaning. 


This is a fact needing special attention on the part of the 
teacher. Again, the meaning of many words may be de- 
termined from the connection in which each is used. 

In connection with the recognition of modifying words 
the following example may be considered: 

“There’s a fierce, gray bird, with bending beak.” 

Teacher What words tell the kind of a bird this is? 

Pupil Fierce and gray tell us the kind of a bird this is. 

Pupils who can make the above association without the 
help of the teacher tend to appreciate and understand the 
sentence better and to read better. The teacher may take 
considerable class time until her class becomes proficient in 
selecting modifying words. 


Note Too much of the work in the usual school language books 
is widely separated from the daily reading. This adds much material 
to the curriculum and leads children aside from the main line of work. 
If the so-called language and grammar work were based on the daily 
“no sg lessons to a larger degree, it is to be supposed results would be 
better. 


Previous to the class reading the teacher may select a 
list of words from the lesson and place them on the board 
for a rapid drill in pronunciation. It is usually best to 
discuss the meaning of these words as they are found in the 
text. 

From time to time, as the class reads and unknown words 
are met, the teacher may write them on the board for drill 
at the close of the period. While a pupil is reading, it is 
not wise to correct miscalled words. 


II Tue EmMoTIoNAL APPEAL AND APPRECIATION 

In this connection one of the constant questions a teacher 
should ask herself is, “How patriotic, how sad, how happy, 
how sympathetic, how sorry, how jolly, how industrious can 
I make my class feel?” In short, behind each selection 
is the spirit of the selection — the emotional feeling of the 
author expressed in the selection. In order to be effective 
in this work the teacher must enter into the spirit of the 
selection and feel it. This is a part of the preparation of 
the teacher for the class period, and, like actors on the stage, 
she will to a very large degree succeed or fail in proportion 
as she can enter into and live and feel her part. Far too 
many teachers omit this part of the plan entirely and come 
before their classes with the skeleton of the lesson, but not 
the living spirit. These are the teachers who ask often, 
“How can I keep the attention of my pupils? How can I 
keep my pupils from whispering? I have done every- 
thing taught me at normal school; what more can I do?” 

To enter successfully into the spirit of the selection imag- 
ination is necessary on the part of both teacher and pupils. 
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Think, when you talk horses, 
That you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs 

I’ the receiving earth. 


Pictures will aid greatly in this connection and examples 
from the experiences and surroundings of the children. At 
one time the writer was teaching a sixth grade in the Speyer 
School in New York City and endeavoring to follow the 
above suggestion. The matter of water power was under 
consideration and the method of conveying water to the 
water-wheel in a flume in New England was explained in 
the story being read. 

Teacher A flume is something like a large pipe and is 
usually made of wood. 

Pupil How large around is this flume? 

Teacher It is often as large around as a wash-tub. 

Pupil Our tubs at home are square. I do not under- 
stand what you mean. 

In this case the experience of the pupil did not include 
a round wash-tub and some other comparison had to be 
made. This illustration introduces a caution; namely, be 
sure the illustration used to aid the imagination is within 
the experience of the child. 

Lead pupils to imagine themselves in the place of the 
actor; for example, in the poem, “Excelsior,” let them im- 
agine they are the young man “amid the snow and ice.” 
In this way the poem becomes more real and the emotions 
are awakened and stirred. Such selections as “ Excelsior,” 
“Chambered Nautilus,” “Children’s Hour,” “King of the 
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Golden River,” “Lady of the Lake,” “Little Nell,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Great Stone Face,’ “Miles Standish,” 
“Evangeline,” “Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Sleepy Hollow,” 
and hundreds of others are read, not for their informational 
value, but for emotional enjoyment and appreciation. 
The conduct of life is more emotional than intellectual. 
Literature is a harp of many strings. Chords for patriot- 
ism, sadness, joy, sympathy, love of truth and all noble 
virtues are there, and will awaken a responsive chord in 
the heart of every child who listens. The secret of all is — 
the teacher must listen first and respond to each chord, or 
she will lack the power to teach her pupils to listen and re- 
spond. 

This opens to many teachers a new chance ‘of success, 
and a new opportunity of close contact and association 
with the thoughts and emotions of their pupils. The 
teachers who accept this opportunity become great teach- 
ers, the ones who are loved by their pupils and whose rooms 
are attuned to harmony. The teachers who reject this 
opportunity are those who remain mediocre, who have 
poor reading classes, poor attention and interest, and, per- 
haps, poor control, unless control be maintained through fear. 

As the reading work of grade four goes on from day to day, 
vary the class exercises from time to time. All the selec- 
tions mentioned cannot be read in all fourth grades, but 
it must be remembered that we too often guage our reading 
for each grade by the difficulty of the words rather than 
the thought of the selection. The last is the better measure 
for selecting material., 





How to Teach Reading Successfully 
111 
Christiana Mount 


INTEREST 
NTEREST cannot be secured if the pupil hasn’t the 
mechanics of reading. 
It is well to look to the ventilation before giving 
the reading lesson and to give a brief breathing exer- 
cise. One half the poor discipline and listless reading is 
due to lack of proper ventilation. 

Ventilation boards help to keep the air pure. 

Windows should be open top and bottom. 

The old way of giving a reading lesson was to call upon 
each pupil in rotation. The same selection was read over 
and over again. 

To-day we keep the interest by beginning at once, by 
calling upon the pupils in different parts of the room, re- 
turning to the dull and inattentive ones very often. We 
allow pupils to call on each other, to vote for the best 
reader. These best readers are allowed to select others. 
This makes double work for the poor reader. 

A colored stick or splint, or a badge of wall paper, will often 
help to keep the pupil’s interest. 

If a child has read well allow him to select the next lesson 
or call him a captain. There will soon be a row of cap- 
tains. 

Reading slips arouse interest. They are slips contain- 
ing short sentences, which may be read and passed to others. 
Cut-up stories are interesting. 

Allowing the pupils to substitute synonyms will hold the 
interest. 

Ask questions. The answers to be the next sentence read. 

Calling upon several pupils to read the same paragraphs 
to see which will make the fewest mistakes. 

Read a sentence. 

Next pupil reads the first and second. 

Third pupil first, second and third. 

Return to first line every time a mistake occurs. 

Two read together, stop abruptly, and call on two others 
to begin where they left off. 

Teacher or a pupil one line —class the other. 

Read singly in couples by rows — all the boys, all the 
‘ girls. 


Allow the best readers a new lesson each day while the 
poor readers read the old lesson. 

Give supplementary readers to the best readers for silent 
reading. 

Another plan, economical of time and creative of interest 
in reading for pleasure, is to dispense with the daily recita- 
tion in reading classes above the fifth or sixth grade. There 
is no virtue in having the pupils read aloud every day in 
class a verse, or paragraph, or page of assigned matter. 
Reading aloud to the teacher is needful only in the case 
of beginners, in order to give evidence of ability to gather 
the meaning of the printed words, and therefore, if the teach- 
ing has been good, there is no daily need of this sort of class 
exercise above the fifth grade. “Let the teacher assign 
lessons from the reader, or chapters of an interesting book, 
to be read by the pupils at home or during study hours or 
in the library, and then call the class together once or twice 
a week to talk over the matter read, its beauty, its faithful- 
ness to the facts of experience, and the pleasure it afforded. 
At these meetings, one or another pupil may be asked to 
read aloud some paragraph or section which especially 
pleased or displeased him. Such discussions by the teacher 
and her pupils of what has been read, if genuine, hearty, 
and unaffected, untainted by the “lesson” idea, have the 
highest value in bringing the personality of the teacher into 
warm and vitalizing contact with that of the pupils, in 
revealing the dominant thought and feeling of the pupils 
to the teacher, and in stimulating the interest of the dull 
and indfferent by showing them that there is “something 
worth-while in a book.” If these desirable ends are to be 
attained, the teacher must herself have a fervid enthusiasm 
for literature, and a ready and intimate familiarity with 
books suited to the interests of children. Her own tastes 
must be catholic enough to include a real liking for the kind 
of books that children do like, as well as for those she 
thinks they ought to like.” 

No flame of interest can be kindled in another except by 
interest and appreciative sympathy, as well as try to get a 
blaze of enthusiasm for good reading in a class taught by 
a teacher whose acquaintance with books is limited and 
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who tries to force what she prefers upon the unresponsive 
children. 

The teacher who enters with her pupils — even the 
youngest — into the Elysian fields of story and verse has the 
inestimable delight both of sharing their soul-life and of 
leading them to the chief source of its nourishment. 





A HELP FOR THE READING CLAss 

If you wish to increase the interest in your reading, select 
a lesson wh'ch introduces several characters. Assign one 
child for each character and one to read the explanatory 
passages inserted by the author. Insist upon each child 
giving strict attention in order to be ready to read his parts 
and have the expressions, “she said,” “John replies,” etc., 
omitted. 

This work will train naturally slow pupils to be alert, as it 
will be considered a special honor to be allowed to take 
part. The expression will improve wonderfully, also, as the 
children catch the meaning of what they are reading much 
better than when the lesson is read in the ordinary 
way. 

In the use of either the regular reader — if it be a good 
one — or of supplementary matter, to arouse a desire in the 
younger pupils to learn to read and in the older pupils a 
desire to read, one of the best plans is to take a hint from 
the grocer or the candy seller, and give the children a choice 
sample. If the teacher will occasionally read to her primer 
class from “Alice in Wonderland,” or “The Snow Baby,” 
or Field’s ““Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” she will, unless 
she is a very poor reader, arouse an active desire for more, 
and this desire will be a strong impulsion to the children to 
learn to read for themselves. In case of the older pupils, 
let her begin the reading of “ Rikki-tikki-tavi,”’ or of 
“Mowgli,” from Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” “Raggy Lug,” 
or “Wahb”; or “Johnny Bear,” and she will find these 
tales so exerting their inimitable charm as to be not only 
a great stimulus to the reading appetite, but a powerful 
influence in school control. To secure the latter result, 
the reading by the teacher should not be too frequent and 
not in the way of yielding a clamor for “another story,” but 
it should be done as a special favor, as a reward for good 
behavior or unusually good work in the reading or other 
classes. An almost immediate result of this practice will 
be that pupils will ask to have these books to read for them- 
selves, and the teacher’s problem will no longer be to 
get the pupils to read, but to keep them judiciously supplied 
with reading matter. 

Remembering that interest is always the mainspring 
of attention and every form of effective effort, the teacher can 
use supplementary reading in the lower grades to stimulate 
both the attention of the listener and the effort of the 
reader. The device is simple and thoroughly pedagogical, 
and consists in having one of the pupils read aloud an inter- 
esting selection, not previously read or studied by the class. 
The variation in the usual form of the recitation will of itself 
attract attention, the responsibility given him, and the 
interest of the story will make the reader strive to do his 
best, and the attention of the class will be held from the first 
by interest in a selection they have never before seen or 
heard. This plan may be used from the second reader grade 
up, and will prove a most refreshing change from the usual 
listless grinding over a lesson in which all interest is lost 
because of its being a “lesson,” and because the novelty is 
worn off of it before the class meets. 


DRAMATIZATION 

Dramatization requires patience, tact and imagination 
on the part of the teacher. 

It has been said that the school-room curbs the imagina- 
tion. Dramatizing aids in removing the curb. Reading 
furnishes a fertile field for it. The teacher and pupil become 
better acquainted. The child unconsciously absorbs cor- 
rect ideals of conduct and life if the subject matter is selected 
with care. By representing the characters in fables, 
legend, certain fairy stories and the classics he will acquire 
a deep sympathy for certain types, and loathe others. His 
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ideals of conduct will grow in proportion to his ability to 
portray conduct. He develops a speaking voice, clear 
enunciation, correct pronunciation, loses his self-conscious- 
ness, reads with expression and appreciation, increases his 
vocabulary, loses his incorrect expression through his 
usage of the words of the story. 


DANGERS 

The inexperienced or unjust teacher often selects the 
brightest children. It may be well to do this at first, but 
the medium and the dull children are the ones who should 
be required to do the work. 

The children become bold and desirous of approbation. 
Too much dramatization causes a distaste for it. The se- 
lection should be those which will not have the bloom de- 
stroyed by handling. 

The Mother Goose Rhymes, The Fables, Some Fairy 
Stories, The Three Pigs, Town Musicians, Peter’s Magic 
Goose lend themselves to dramatization, but many stories 
and poems are too delicate to be handled by children. No 
attempt should be made to dramatize “The Bluebird,” 
whimsical enough to please the elders and the children, yet 
with a depth and beauty that appeals to the thought- 
ful. 

Before dramatizing, the lesson should be read, names of 
the characters selected, conversation and different scenes 
noted. The pupils should be allowed to arrange the 
scenery and select the properties. Some allow the children 
to express themselves in their own language, but in foreign 
districts or in districts where the English is poor it is better 
for the children to learn the exact words of the book and 
require some one to repeat the descriptive part. Children 
in such districts need a vocabulary and a drill on correct 
English, and the memorizing of the exact words of the read- 
ing will be valuable in attaining the end. The work will 
not be stilted, as the pupils lose their self-consciousness 
through interest. 

Dramatization requires patience and a firm, judicious 
attitude on the part of the teacher. If her class is not under 
complete control it would be wise to omit it, for children 
will often take advantage. 


CoRRECTIONS 

Do not call upon one pupil to correct another. Mistakes 
are liable to be repeated. Call attention to the incorrect 
word or expression by asking: 

What was the word before ——? 

The word after ——? 

What was the third word, the fifth? 

What did the boy say? 

Read your sentence again. If a child is unable to detect 
his error allow him to take his seat and study the sentence. 
He will generally read it correctly after a few moments of 
silent study. Meanwhile proceed with the lesson. 


Jack Frost 


Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things: there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 
— Hanah F. Gould 
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How to Teach Action Line Figures 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


HE exact representation of the human figure is too 
difficult to be undertaken by children in the cle- 
mentary schools. Such study belongs in the art 
schools and to students who are specializing in art. 

Yet all children and most adults would like to be able to 
represent people in some graphic way. This desire for life 
in their sketches has led many teachers of drawing to at- 
tempt work far beyond the ability or comprehension of 
all except the most talented children. The result, on the 
whole, has been detrimental to the cause of art in the ele- 
mentary schools exactly as a similar method of procedure 
would be to the teaching of any other subject. No teacher 
in the primary grades would think of teaching her classes 
higher mathematics or technical grammar. The cases 
are not exactly parallel, because no normal child shows any 
desire to take such flights, while he does want to draw pic- 
tures of men, women and children. He is, however, quite 
willing to do so by means of a crude and inaccurate symbol. 
Our work, then, is clearly defined for us. The children wish 
to represent human figures; they will doso by using any 
symbol provided. This will never be made better unless 
some one helps the young artists. It becomes not only 
our privilege but our duty to teach children how to replace 
the crude symbol of a man with which most of them come 
to school by one equally simple, but which conforms to 
certain fundamental truths of structure. Children’s eyes 
see facts of form structure and appearance long before their 
brains are able to record them with sufficient clearness to 
pass the hand directions how to proceed to put them 
on paper. This results inevitably in self-criticism, dis- 
couragment and self-depreciation; in short, it is the first 
realization that childish things must be put away. We 
must see to it that the desire and willingness to attempt 
the representation of man is not put away with the inade- 
quate symbol. The children will stop drawing pictures of 
people at the age of ten or twelve and go through life with 
a perfectly normal, natural desire ungratified unless we in the 
primary grades start them right. How can we do this? 
By helping them to a habit of recording certain structural 
facts correctly by means of a symbol which is true as far as 
it goes. They will have nothing to unlearn in later life, and 
if they do not become artists, they will be able to represent 
the human figure sufficiently well for all practical every- 
day purposes and also to appreciate the finished work of 
these who have greater knowledge and skill in such repre- 
sentation. 

Action lines, action figures or stick men, as they are 
variously called, offer the best solution of the problem. 
By their use it is possible to represent a human figure with 
very few lines and to indicate any position or action. The 
lines are simple, easy to draw and can be made to show ap- 
proxi nately correct structure of the most obvious character. 
Hence the symbol of man made by using one line for the 
back, one for each leg, each arm, each foot, and a dot for 
the head is well suited to little children and all who have 
no talent or training to help them express human action 
graphically. (See Fig. 1.) Note the order in which the 
lines and parts are named. It is the one to follow when 
teaching the children to draw this symbol. Many teach- 
ers begin with a circle or oval for the head and attach the 
rest of the figure to it. The head is important, but let us 
remember that the reasoning processes move somewhat 
more slowly than legs and arms — also that one important 
reason for using this symbol is to emphasize position and 
action. To draw a circle or oval first places the emphasis 
on shape, which should be dealt with much later in the 
grades. After all, in the representation, action or position 
or head is comparatively unnecessary. The back, legs, 
arms and feet, as shown at Fig. II, tell the action clearly, 
and the addition of an enlarged dot for the head merely 


makes it a bit more realistic. The back controls the posi- 
tion or action even when straight lines only are used, as is 
the case in first year work. See Figs. five, six, eight and 
nine. When we are promoted to second grade work, where 
the curved line is used for the back, this fact is still more 
evident. See Figs. nine andten. When the back, legs, feet 
and head only are drawn, the greater movement or action 
is indicated, but not until the arms are added do you begin 
to see what the specific action is to be. See Fig. four. 
Some teachers advocate the use of a line to suggest the 
width of the shoulders and another for the width at the 
hips, saying that to do so helps show proportion and shape. 
All true, but we are trying to show position and action with 
the fewest possible lines. Each additional line is an added 
burden to the child’s memory and one more thing to take 
his attention away from the one thing that you must teach. 
Never let your ears become dulled to the old refrain, “One 
thing at a time,”’ if you would win out. 

The secret of success in this work lies in leading each pupil 
to form the habit of thinking of himself as a series of lines, 
such as the symbol shows, and of always putting himself in 
the position to be represented before any drawing is at- 
tempted. The muscular sensations must be made to lead 
the visual ones if good results are to be assured and if the 
children are to acquire the ability to represent human beings 
in all positions, if they are ever to do that thing which has 
been and is still the dream of all, to illustrate freely and 
easily history papers, language papers, letters, all things 
seen and unseen; in short to use the pencil as they use 
words. 

The following notes suggest a progressive lesson with the 
given symbol for the children in the first three grades: 


GRADE I 
Lesson I 


Teacher draw at board, talking as she works. 

“Here is a straight line. 

“Will you all stand up and make your backs as straight 
as this line? > 

“Watch! I’m making one line almost as straight as the 
back line. 

“Tt is one leg and here is the other. 

“Can you stand that way? 

“A very straight back. 

“Two straight legs. 

“One arm like this straight line. 

“And one arm like this. 

“Here is a flat line for one foot and here is the other foot: 
Heels close together, toes turned out. You are standing 
just like my man!” 

See first drawing in Fig. six. 

“Now for the head — just a big, round dot. 

“This is the easiest way I know to make a picture of 
a man. 

“Watch my man very carefully. 

“Do everything that he does.” 
again. 

“Here is his straight back just as before. 

“Watch the legs.’ See second drawing in Fig. six: 
Teacher then draws rapidly many different positions. 

Children follow the man, he tells them always. 

The positions shown at Figs. six and seven are all good 
for this first exercise. It is far more essential that children 
be able to put themselves in a position indicated than that 
they attempt to draw or represent that position. Let 
them follow the lead of the man you draw on the board as 
often as possible. Sometimes a class is dismissed by the 
man at the board. Sometimes he gets them ready for a 


Teacher begins to draw 
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writing lesson or a reading lesson. When the children have 
acquired a little skill in drawing the symbol, different 
ones may go to the board and make the man who tells all 
the others what to do. Another helpful exercise is this. 
All children take primer or reading book, teacher selects 
one picture in the book, but does not tell what it is. She 
draws on the board the action lines or symbols for the people 
or person represented in the picture. The children try to 
find the same picture in the book — with no further guid- 
ance than the action lines. 


Lesson II 


Use black crayon or very soft lead pencil. 

Teacher draw on board as before. 

Children take position indicated by drawing — then 
sit down and try torepresent the position by wide black 
lines. 

Try as many positions as time permits, but throughout 
the whole first year limit children to the representation 
of positions that may be indicated by straight lines; do 
not expect them to draw the sitting positions or any others 
that show bended knees and arms or curved backs. 
Figs. six and eight for suggestions of positions that are easily 
represented by first year children. This pr@hibition does 
not mean that they are not to see the representation of 
more difficult positions or to try to act them out, but the 
drawing is a more difficult matter and while some first 
grade children may of their own accord “make a man sit 
down” it is beyond the skill of the average child and no 
first grade teacher ought to require or expect it from all the 
children. The standard of accomplishment for first grade, 
ought to be (a) the ability to recognize and act out any posi- 
tion indicated by the symbol. (+) The ability to repre- 
sent many simple and familiar positions by using single 
straight lines for back, legs, arms and feet. In addition, 
they may be taught to show the difference between a child 
and an adult by making a large-sized head for the child. 
See last drawing in Fig. eight. Also to show difference be- 
tween men and women, boys and girls, by using a triangle 
for skirt. See first drawing in Fig. nine. The representa- 
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tion of hats and caps may begin here. Teach children to use 
a single straight line for the hat brim and to draw it through 
the head. See Fig. nine, which shows five different hat 
angles and three caps. 


GRADE II 


Lesson I 


Similar to first lesson in first year, but it should be pre- 
sented asa review, and the new positions, the bending of 
arms and legs, should be emphasized. For positions suited 
to second year lessons see Figs. five, nine and some of the 
sitting figures shown at Fig. seven 


THIRD YEAR WORK 

Suitable positions are suggested by Figs. seven, ten and 
all on Plate Two. At first glance some of the positions 
given on Plate Two may appear too difficult for third 
grade children and they will be unless the teachers in first 
and second grade have taught their children the habit of 
acting out each position and thinking of themselves as a 
series of lines, before they attempt to draw. The third 
grade teacher must continue this work. For example, 
sketch on the board the lines representing the man at the 
bat in the baseball picture. 

“All take the position.” 

“Close your eyes. Think how your back bends.” 

“Are both feet flat on the ground?” 

And so on, asking a succession of questions which call at- 
tention to each line. Again take the first two drawings in 
Fig. ten. “Which runs faster?” “What lines must you 
change to make the slower one look as though he were going 
faster?’’ Then comes a time when the children wish to 
fill in “cloth” or thicken the action lines to make the figures 
look more real. Teach them to do this by thickening in 
front of the first lines wherever possible. 

In all work of this kind, let us remember that our aim is 
to represent position and action with the fewest possible 
lines; if we do this well the representation of shapes and 
proportions will be a far easier matter in upper grades. 
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The Bungalov 


The Bungalow 


Gertrude Ball 


S soon as a child is old enough to sit upon the floor 
A and build houses out of blocks or clothespins, he 

usually shows his fondness for this pastime. A 

little girl very early exhibits a natural tendency 
to play “house,” and indeed it seems that nearly all 
children possess this housekeeping instinct, which later 
develops into the home-making one. They never tire of 
making “houses”’ of one material or another. 

The “bungalow” shown in the illustration is made of 
cream-colored Prang construction paper, and will furnish 
work for a class of fourth grade pupils for at least five lessons, 
as follows: 


Lesson I 
Cut out the two pieces which contain the sides and ends 
of the bungalow, and the one which makes the roof. 


Note Lap “a” upon the side should be made three-eighths of an 
inch wide, same as the other laps. 


Cut out spaces for windows, and for glass in door. 
Fold on all lines indicated, and fold all laps on inside. 


Lesson II 

Cut out chimney and railings, floor and posts for porch. 
If desired, cut out alternate sections (marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7) of railings, or these may be left whole, and the spindles 
indicated only by the lines drawn to represent them. 

Fold on all lines indicated and fold all laps inside. 


Lesson III 

Cut out pieces of Prang orange-colored paper, slightly 
larger than the openings for the windows and glass in the 
door. Paste these upon the inside of the openings, to 
“light up” the windows. 

Paste the sides and ends together, pasting lap “a’’ upon 
end “a,” and lap “b” upon end “b.” Always put the 
paste upon the /aps, and paste the laps inside. 

Paste roof on, with roof of porch over side containing 
door. To do this, paste “kk” upon lap “kk,” and “xx” 
upon lap “xx.”’ The roof should project one-half inch upon 
the back and sides, and two inches in front for the porch. 


Lesson IV 
Put on floor of porch, pasting laps on inside of house. 
Roll pieces for the four posts tightly, and of same size, 
and paste together to keep from unrolling. 


Fasten posts into position at c, d, e, f, at bottom, and 
g, h, i, and j at top, by small strips of paper pasted firmly 
to post and roof, or post and floor, as the case may be. 

Paste on railings, pasting laps “1” against corners of 
house, and iaps “m” around center posts. 

Paste chimney together, with lap “y”’ upon end “y 
and paste into position at center of ridge of roof. 


, 9 
’ 


Lesson V 

Set house in the center of a sheet of cardboard 9” by 12” 
(the back of a large-size writing or drawing tablet makes a 
good foundation). Fasten firmly by pasting the floor of 
the porch to the cardboard and pasting a strip of paper 
1” by 4” like that of which the house is made, folded length- 
wise through thecenter, against the houseand the'cardboard. 

Cut pieces of white cotton batting 6” by 5”. Put paste 
in several places upon the roof, and paste the cotton upon 
it, taking care not to flatten it enough to take away the 
soft, fluffy appearance. 

In the same way, fasten pieces of the cotton upon the 
cardboard to cover all the space which is not occupied by 
the house itself, and the straight strip in front for the side- 
walk. 


(Continued on page 53 ) 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marian D. Paine 


Book rights reserved) 


(A monthly department devoted to the problems of arithmetic 
teaching. Questions to be considered, or suggestions as to interest- 
ing subjects for discussion, will be welcomed. Address Editor of 
Primary Epucation, Arithmetic Department.) 

A MODERN COURSE OF STUDY 
OO often courses of study are very dull reading. 
This is because they merely outline the actual 
ground covered in the various subjects by every 
grade, instead of giving details. 

Now a course of study which is nothing but a skeleton 
is to soine extent useful in marking out and limiting the 
work of a teacher along any one line, or in comparing one 
school with another. But to do these things and nothing 
more, is not enough. A real course of study ought also 
to state definite aims, and to outline as far as may be, 
not only the results which grow out of these aims, but also 
the methods through which they are obtained. It should 
show the correlation of one subject with another, and 
should indicate in some detail the experiences by means of 
which skill and factual knowledge are built up. 

Such a course has been prepared by the Ethical Culture 
School of New York City. From this course, the sections 
on arithmetic for the first four grades are, by special per- 
mission, reprinted below. 


GrRAvE I 

The daily period assigned to mathematics is used to em- 
phasize and extend the facts of number and of form which 
present themselves through the activities of the home and 
school. No stress is laid upon abstract number relations 
until the child has had many concrete experiences of those 
relations. Some of the occupations in which mathematical 
knowledge is gained are mentioned below: 

Manual Training Construction of garden boxes, crates 
for Thanksgiving contributions; play-houses and furni- 
ture; Christmas gifts such as crates, boxes and teapot 
stands; and objects illustrating types of home life. 

Art Designs for calendars, tea sets, and wall paper. 

Nature Study Making of plant labels and garden boxes; 
planting of seeds; recording growth of bulbs; making of 
calendars; computing cost of excursions. 

Domestic Art Furnishing play-houses; 
and toys. 

Domestic Science 
puting cost. 

Many number relations are discovered in the class-room. 
Desks, chairs, windows, doors, cabinets, and other furnish- 
ings are counted, and their sizes compared. In this work 
the ruler is frequently called into requisition. 

Games of many varieties are played, including hiding 
games, dominoes, lotto, ring-toss, ten-pins, and bean-bag. 

Through such occupations the grade usually covers the 
following formal work: 


making gifts 


Making of Christmas candy and com- 


Ideas of form: horizontal and vertical lines, circle, 
square, oblong and triangle. 

Units of measurement or value: foot, inch, half inch; 
cent, nickel, dime. 

Reading and writing of numbers to 100 as occasion 
requires. 

Counting forward by: 


ls to 100 
2s to 20 
3s to 15 


5s to 100 
10s to 100 


Combinations of numbers through 12. 


Grape Il 
In this grade, as in the first grade, fundamental ideas of 
number and form are emphasized through many concrete 
examples, and abstract number relations are used only after 
ideas of them have been acquired through the concrete. 
Some of the occupations of the grade through which 
mathematical concepts are gained are: making envelopes, 
portfolios, boxes, looms, and other articles of cardboard or 
wood; playing store; weighing and measuring for cooking. 
Games are used freely, as they afford an interesting means 
for practicing number combinations. The idea of compara- 
tive size is emphasized by means of objective material, 
such as wooden sticks from one to twelve inches long; rec- 
tangular tablets measuring an exact number of inches: and 
blocks having such definite relations to each other as that 
of one-half, one-fourth, twice, three times, four times. 
Through the games and occupations, supplemented by 
formal drill and by simple problems of interest to children, 
the following ground is usually covered: 


Ideas of form: circle, square, rectangle. 

Measurements: Use of foot-rule, graduated to quar- 
ter inches; use of yard, pint, quart, ounce, pound; 
telling time; making change; estimating distance. 

Reading and writing numbers of three figures. 

Counting by 2s to 100, by 3s to 30, by 4s to 40, by 5s 
and 10s as far as desired, by 10s beginning with ‘any 
number. ; 

Fractions: Use of one-half, one-third, and one- 
fourth, applied to simple geometric forms and to small 
numbers. 

Number cambinations and fundamental processes: 
all fundamental processes used as needed, but addition 
and subtraction formally taught as processes; all addi- 
tion combinations from 1 + 1 to 10 + 10; larger com- 
binations deduced from these fundamental ones through 
series work to 100, as: 4 to 94 

+2 +2 
subtraction combinations taught as the inverse of addi- 
tion; written addition of short columns of numbers of 
two orders, including carrying; written subtraction 
without borrowing. 


Grave III 

In this grade more systematic work in number relations 
is done than has been attempted in the two preceding 
grades, but care is taken to teach only such number facts 
as are within the child’s experience and to relate those 
facts to his various interests. The solution of problems 
relating to other subjects forms an important part of the 
work of the grade. For example: sand is measured for 
the sand-table, the expenses of excursions are computed, 
and the quantity and cost of materials needed for making 
tents and other shop projects are estimated. 

Playing store furnishes material for oral problems and 
occasions much practice in number relations through mak- 
ing change. The use of games has been found effective as 
a motive for drill in number. Through keeping scores, 
children acquire skill in rapid addition and multiplication. 
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Many oral problems embracing the four fundamental 
processes are given for practice in interpreting the meaning 
of problems. Pupils are encouraged to make and solve 
simple problems suggested by activities in the home. Cor 
rect form is emphasized in all written work. 
The formal work generally accomplished comprises: 

Ideas of form: 
triangle. 

Measurement: Use of peck, bushel; gill, pint, quart, 
gallon; mile (measured in city blocks). 

Notation: reading and writing numbers to ten 
thousand or to any limit within the experience of the 
children. 

Roman notation to C. 

Fractions: operations with fractions as needed in 
construction work and in expression of relative values 

Counting by 2s, 3s, or any number below 11, be 
ginning with any smaller number. 

Fundamental thorough review of the 
forty-five addition combinations and the reverse pro- 
cesses; addition of short columns of numbers consisting 
of three or four figures; subtraction in which one or 
more figures in the subtrahend are larger than the 
corresponding figures in the minuend; mastery of the 
multiplication tables to 10 times 12 and the correspond- 
ing division tables; multiplication limited to three 
figures in the multiplicand and two in the multiplier; 
short division with not more than four figures in the 

and dividend and one in the divisor. 
; that Frequent drill for accuracy and rapidity is given 
5. until manipulation of numbers becomes as _ nearly 
ed by automatic as possible. 
ldren. A primary arithmetic book is used for the first time 
in this grade. 


Familiarity with angle, rectangle, 
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GRADE IV 
In this grade, as in the preceding grades, care is taken to 
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tions and experiences of daily life. New processes are al- 
ways developed by presenting concrete examples, and are 
treated as tools for getting results quickly and easily, not 
as ends in themselves. Much time is necessarily spent in 
acquiring facility in the manipulation of numbers, so as to 
make the use of the fundamental operations as nearly auto 
matic as possible. Moreover, children of this age take keen 
interest in acquiring such skill. It is therefore especially 
important that the real meaning of the processes be not 
lost in the ease and delight of mere operations, but by con 
Stant st udy of concrete pre »blems the child’s consciousness as 
to the process involved be kept alive. With this purpose 
in mind, pupils are encouraged to estimate results before 
attempting solution. 

Among the problems which arise in connection with the 
children’s interests are: estimates of quantity and cost of 
material used in various school plays and class parties 
actual cost being determined by bills presented; relations 
between continents, oceans, and rivers studied in geography; 
that is, the relative areas of continents, and lengths of the 
rivers 


The formal knowledge acquired includes: 


Reading and writing numbers. 

Fundamental processes: abstract and concrete work 
in written addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
extended to include any number; introduction of long 
division; constant drill in processes for accuracy and 
rapidity; checking results. 

Fractions: operations as needed in making bills; 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication by inspection 
only. 

Measurements: formation of tables of measures and 
practice in reduction of measurements from one unit 
to another; drawing to scale and graphic representa 
tion of relative magnitudes; finding of perimeter and 
area of square and rectangle; use of additional units 
of measure as needed in map work, 
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History and Language 


Ethel M. Hall 


JANUARY 

I’m little {anuary, 
Perhaps you’d like to know 

How far I’ve come to greet you, 
Across the fields of snow. 

Perhaps you weren’t expecting 
I’d be so very small, 

Perhaps you’re almost wishing 
I hadn’t come at all. 


I’ve several little brothers, 
And little sisters too, 
And everyone is coming 
To make a call on you. 
But I got ready quickly, 
And came right straight off here 
To be the first to greet you 
This happy, glad New Year. 


The Christmas month is so full of happy thoughts for 
the little ones that at the close of the holiday season much 
is gained by starting the January work with interesting 
subjects. The younger children enjoy the story of the 
Eskimo and his house of ice and snow. It is very easily 
illustrated. We used cotton to represent the snow-covered 
Northland, pulled it apart in order to make it fluff, and give 
a rough appearance. For houses, old dishes covered with 
sheet wadding were used. The wadding was lined to 
represent blocks of snow. Small pieces of a mirror an- 
swered for ice. Two dark-colored dolls were dressed in 
white bearskin, like the real costume of the Eskimos. 
Two small dolls glued to a sled gave a clever idea of the 
children of the Northland. To draw this tiny sled, toy 
dogs were used. 

The larger dolls with a few Eskimo dogs were placed 
near the igloos. The children were happy with the sled, 
while the polar bear crept cautiously over the ice and snow 
and the wild birds alighted at various points. 

The older pupils, who have learned a great deal of the 
Eskimos, will be delighted to learn more of their own coun- 
try and of the leading industries. A largemapof the United 
States was shown the children, calling attention to the 
general outline, also to the fact that the top’of the map is 
north, the bottom south. Our favorite United States 
game was played in order that the new children might learn 
the different directions and become acquainted with the 
portions of the United States where certain industries pre- 
dominated. Pictures of these industries were placed 
where the children might see them often. A very crude 
map of the United States was drawn by the children; this 
was only a general outline and pictures representing the 
industries were pasted within this outline. North — 
wheat and lumbers; South— cotton; East — factories; 
West — mining; N. E.—lumber; S. E.— fisheries and 
oysters; N. W.—wheat; S. W.—fruit; Center, corn- 
fields or hogs. 

If pictures are not easily obtained, bits of wood, cotton, 
grains of wheat and kernels of corn may be used, while silver 
or gold paper will answer for mines and fruit may be drawn 
with crayola, crayons or wax pencils. 

The language work was oral and consisted of the verb 
drill, which is valuable training. 


see saw draw drew catch caught 
come came drink drank eat ate 
dig dug 
throw threw 
break broke broken 
strike struck write wrote run ran 
take took sing sang ride rode 
lay laid know knew give gave 


One or two children may run to the window, and when 
the question is asked by other children, What did you see? 
the first group of children should answer one at a time, I 
saw a bird, I saw a tree, etc. Jack and Mary may come to 
the chart. What did you do? We came to the chart. 
The entire room may pretend to draw. Different pupils 
should rise and give complete sentences as, I drew a horse. 
I drew a cow. I drew a house. This should be continued 
until the verbs are familar, or at least the two forms. In- 
correct forms of speech should not be corrected in a fault 
finding way, but in the spirit of helpfulness. 

February being a short month and containing so many 
events of interest, it seems wise to begin the flag work the 
last of January. 

My own set of the first American flags are of cheap bunt- 
ing, the stars used were cut from old cotton flags and glued 
in position. The staffs were purchased from a lumber 
yard. These flags will answer as well as the very expensive 
ones and the outlay of money is very small. The flags 
of separate colonies are easily made, but the ones given here 
do not include the special flags, only those in general use. 
This outline was placed on the board for my own use 
as well as the children’s. 


First Flag — planted at Labrador, 1497 

Second flag — Pilgrims’ flag (used on the Mayflower). 
Third flag — King’s Colors 

Fourth flag — Colonies’ flag 

Fifth flag — The Rebellious Stripes, 1776 

Sixth flag — Betsy Ross Flag, 1777 

Seventh flag — Flag of 1812 — Star Spangled Banner 
Eighth flag — Union Jack — Navy flag 

Ninth flag — Old Glory 


The first flag has a field of white with a red stripe running 
through the center each way, forming a cross, and was known 
as the red.cross flag of England, the ensign of King Henry 
the Seventh. This flag was planted on North American 
soil by Sebastian Cabot. 

The second flag has a field of blue with the diagonal 
cross of white extending from corner to corner and the red 
cross as above. 

As Scotland was added to England the white cross of St. 
Andrew was placed upon tlie national flag, changing the 
field from white to blue by order of King James I. This 
was the flag used by the Pilgrims. 

The third flag has a field of red with the upper left hand 
corner like the second flag — blue ground, with red and 
white crosses. This flag was known .as the Cromwell 
Flag and is often called the King’scolors. It is given here 
to show the colonies’ flag, which is like the King’s Colors 
excepting the upper corner. 

Fourth flag. The Colonies used the King’s Colors, and 
when the Cromwell flag was adopted used it with modifica- 
tions, as placing the pine tree on a white ground in lieu of 
the crosses for the upper corner; the crimson field was re- 
tained. The pine tree is easily worked in the flag with 
cross-stitches; the thread should be of two shades of green. 

Fifth flag. The first striped flag was raised at Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, Cambridge, Mass., January 2, 1776, 
and was called the Cambridge Flag. It was known in 
England as the “Rebellious Stripes.’”’ The field is of red 
and white stripes, while the upper corner is of blue with the 
two crosses, the diagonal white and the red. 

June the fourteenth, 1777, Betsy Ross made the first 
flag of thirteen stripes and thirteen stars. The stars form 
a circle on a blue ground in the upper corner and the field 
has seven red stripes and six white ones. This is known 
as the Revolutionary Flag. 

As Vermont and Kentucky were added to the Union, two 
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United States Flags 


additional stars and stripes were added to the flag, making 
a flag of fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. This was the flag 
of 1812, and was known as the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
was the inspiration for Francis Scott Key’ssong. Ten stars 
are arranged in a circle with one at top and at each side, 
and two at the bottom or lower side of circle of stars on a 
ground of blue, while the field is of white and red stripes. 

April the fourth, 1818, a bill was passed by Congress, 
giving us “Old Glory.” 

The Union Jack has a field of blue filled with stars; this 
is our Navy Flag. 

Children are always interested in flags, and while they 
do not remember all the historical events, the dates, or the 
kings, they do retain the order in which they were given to 
us and the fact that “Old Glory” was not the first flag of 


this land. When the flags are used in games, most of the 
boys will wish to be sailors and the girls Betsy Ross, while 
Old Glory is the favorite of all. This game helps to hold 
the main facts. 

Ten children should occupy places in different parts of 
the room, then each child is given a flag, another is chosen as 
a traveler, and as each flag is named, the traveler runs to 
that flag; if a mistake is made the traveler must return to 
seat. After a time choose another pupil and have this 
traveler bring the ten children, carrying the flags, to the 
front of the room and place in the order the flags reached 
us; if a mistake is made, choose another. 

Then the game is changed and each child holding a flag 
must give some fact about it or forfeit his place. As, 
This is the first flag. It was planted at Labrador. This is 


Flags of Many Lands 
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the Pilgrims’ flag. It came with the Mayflower. This is the 
Betsy Ross flag. Betsy Ross made it. Washington told 
her how to do it. This is the Star Spangled Banner and 
is the one which caused Frances Scott Key to write our 
song. The short descriptions should be suited to the ages 
of the pupils. The younger simply state the different 
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colors of the flags, while the older should be able to give 
many historical facts and the flag salute: 


“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands. One nation indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all.” 





Moral Lessons for 


the Morning Talks 


Effie L. Bean 


JANUARY 
THOUGHT FOR THE Montu — Truth and Honesty 


Be the matter what it may, 
Always speak the truth. 

If at work or if at play, 
Always speak the truth. 

Speak the truth and speak it ever 
Cost it what it will! 

He who hides the wrong he did 
Does the wrong thing still. 


Truth is honest, truth is sure, 
Truth is strong and must endure. 


Truth and honesty are two great factors in character 
building. 

If we are aiming towards a better citizenship we must 
have truth and honesty. 

Did you ever hear of a truly great man or woman without 
these characteristics? 

A child is never too young to impress with this lesson. 

Truth or falsity can be acted out as truly as spoken. 

Teach the child that a promise is not to be lightly given, 
but once given should be kept unless the keeping should 
injure an innocent person. 

Keep your child’s confidence, for once lost, it is rarely, if 
ever, regained. 

I am speaking to the parents now, for they have the first 
five years of the child’s life in which to begin the molding 
of its character. 

If the parent fails in his or her duty, the teacher can never 
wholly overcome this neglect. We must have co-operation 
if we are to work for the best interests of the child. And is 
that not what we are all trying to do? 

However, the teacher has many opportunities which the 
parent may not have for instilling this lesson of truth and 
honesty. On the playgrounds and in their games the chil- 
dren will soon learn why they must be honest and play fair. 
The monitors and helpers in school must be trustworthy. 
The children can tell you why. 

Children love to imagine things and this is a good trait. 
Let us give the child stories, pictures and music to foster 
this growth of the imagination. 

But let us not confuse imagination and untruth. Many a 
child has been unjustly and even cruelly punished for telling 
an untruth when he has been living in a world of his own 
peopled with unseen (to us) persons and animals. That 
world, for the time being, is more real to him than reality. 

It is a happy parent or teacher who is able to discriminate 
between deliberate falsehood and innocent imagining. 

Careful questioning will soon convince one as to the child’s 
state of mind. Lead him gently from his little imaginary 
world to the present surroundings and see how quickly he 
will respond to you. 

Remember, it is character of the right sort we are striving 
for and character is not formed in a day, a month or a year. 

It is a structure built by a slow process, but once built, 
should be firm and everlasting. 

We, the parents and teachers, are fortunate in being given 
the privilege of building the foundation of this character. 


Let us see, then, that this foundation is firm and set upon 
a rock so that the storms which are bound to beat against 
it later in life may not undermine all our efforts. 


CHARLIE OR GEORGE? 


Mr. Jones was going away from home to stay three weeks. 
He had a fine garden and all the spring had taken good care 
of it; and now that he was called away, he wondered whom 
he could get to take care of it for him. 

“If I could get a trustworthy boy to come each day and 
look after it, I should be all right,” he said. 

After thinking a few minutes, he suddenly slapped his 
knee and exclaimed, “Just the kind of boys I want! If I 
can get Charlie Lake or George Gordon to come, I think 
everything would be all right. I hardly know which one 
is to be trusted the more. Well, I have three days in 
which to decide, so I'll think it over.” 

The next day, as he was looking at his hot beds near a high 
board fence, he noticed a number of panes of glass broken 
and some of his choicest plants trampled and broken. As 
he went closer to investigate, he heard voices on the other 
side of the fence. 

“Oh, he’ll never know,’ Mr. Jones heard Charlie say. 
“If he says anything, tell him that a dog probably did it, 
or something like that.” 

“But,” said George, “I did it myself. I never thought 
of those hot beds when I jumped over the fence for my ball 
and I crashed right into one and besides smashing the glass 
I’ve spoiled some of Mr. Jones’ fine plants.”’ 

“Oh, well, never mind! He didn’t see you do it and he 
can’t prove anything,” said Charlie. 

“Well,” said George, “I won’t let even a dog be blamed 
for something I did, so I’m going right over to Mr. Jones 
and tell him all about it. T’ll pay for the damage, too, and 
go without my new ball and bat until I can earn another 
one.” 

“T wouldn’t be such a fool as that,” said Charlie, as he 
walked away. 

When George went to Mr. Jones and told what he had 
done, he was surprised to hear Mr. Jones say, “Never 
mind, George. It is worth something to find a real honest 
boy.” 

And when he asked George to take care of his garden, 
George threw up his hat and shouted for joy. 


HOW SAM WAS CURED 


Sam was on his way to the store when he saw four of his 
friends approaching. 

They saw him at the same time. 

“There’s Sam Polen,” said Harold. 

“T wonder what wonderful story he will tell this time,’ 
said Glen. 

“T wonder if he ever tells the truth,” said Julius. 

“T don’t believe he does if he can tell a lie instead,”’ said 
Chester. 

“He would bea nice boy if he only told the truth,” said 
Julius. . 

Just then the five boys met. 
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“Hello, Sam,” called the boys. 

“Hello,” answered Sam. 

“Where are you going?”’ they asked. 

‘I am going to the store to buy five barrels of flour, one 
barrel of sugar and a dollar’s worth of candy. 

“Whew!” said Chester. ‘ You’re fooling.”’ 

“No, I'm not. It’s the truth.” 

“Say, boys,” said Harold, “could any of you climb that 
telegraph pole over there?”’ 

“T don’t think we could,” said Glen; “at least I couldn’t.”’ 

“Pooh!” said Sam. “That’s easy. I’ve climbed that 
very pole ten times.” 

“You have?”’ chorused the boys. 

“Won't you show us how you did it?”’ 

“Well,” said Sam, “I’m in a hurry now, but when I come 
back, Ill do it.” 

‘I don’t know whether we can wait or not, but we'd 
like to see you climb that pole.” 

The boys walked on and Sam went to the store. 

Sam had never climbed that pole and as he didn’t want 
the boys to find it out he waited about the store as long as 
he could before starting for home, but at last he could wait 
no longer and started out. 

Just as he had passed the telegraph pole he saw the four 
boys waiting. 

He started to run the other way, but they called him and 
he came slowly back. 

“We waited,” said Glen. ‘We thought you were never 
coming. Now put down your bundles and climb that pole.” 

“But,” said Sam, “I must hurry home. It’s getting 
late.”’ 

“Climb the pole first,” said the boys. “Weare not going 
to let you go home till you do.” 

When Sam saw that they meant what they said, he 
slowly laid down his bundles and begaa to climb. 

Oh, how hard it was! He slipped back every few minutes. 
His hands were bruised and his knees were skinned, but 
the boys wouldn’t let him come down. 

“Go on,” they said. 

When he was about a fourth of the way up his coat caught 
on a nail and there he hung and could neither go up nor 
down. 

He began to cry. 

When the boys saw what had happened they said, “ Never 
mind. We will get a ladder.” 

And they did, but before they put it up, Harold said, 
“Now, Sam, we are not going to let you down until you 
promise to tell the truth. Now, how many times have you 
climbed this pole?” 

“Just this once,” answered Sam. 

“T thought so,” said Harold. 

“Now, Sam, did you buy five barrels of flour?” asked 
Glen. 

“Only one sack.”’ 

“How much sugar did you buy?” asked Julius. 

‘Ten cents’ worth,” sobbed Sam. 

“And how much candy?” asked Chester. 

“Three cents’ worth.” 

‘And is your father the richest man in the United States?” 
asked Harold. 

“No, no!” cried Sam. 

“And did your piano cost one thousand dollars?”’ asked 
Julius. 

“No, only one hundred dollars, ’cause we got it second- 
handed.” 

“And all the other things you told us about — your 
sister’s trip and your bicycle and your rabbits and your 
grandpa’s farm. Were they the truth?” 

“No,” said Sam, “they were all lies.”’ 

“Will you promise to tell the truth hereafter?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Sam. “Only please let me down and 
T’ll never tell another lie.”’ 

So the boys helped him down and he ran home. 

But he was cured of telling wrong stories, for whenever 
he started to tell a lie he thought of the telegraph pole 
and changed it to the truth. 


‘ 
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NAUHAUGHT, THE DEACON 
Adapted from Whittier’s poem) 

Nauhaught was an Indian who was a deacon in his church. 
He tried to do right, as he had been told about God and 
wished to please him. 

But he was very poor and one day his wife and child be- 
came very sick. He had no money and no food. 

One night he dreamed that an angel came to him and 
gave him a piece of gold. 

In the morning he found his traps still empty and his little 
girl was crying for something to eat. ; 

Suddenly he saw a pocketbook on the ground before him. 
On picking it up he found that it contained ten gold pieces. 
Should he take it or not? He thought of the angel of 
his dream who had brought him one gold piece. But here 
were ten. 

“If I take it, I won’t be honest. I'd be a thief,’ he said. 
So he carried it to town and asked who had lost the pocket- 
book. 

The owner came and took it, thanking him, and as Nau- 
haught turned away, the stranger said, “Here, Nauhaught, 
you may have one of the gold pieces, for you are an honest 
man. 

“Thank you,” said Nauhaught, and he hurried home to 
tell of his good fortune. 

All the way he whistled and sang and felt so happy that 
he had been honest. 


THE TRUTHFUL LITTLE PERSIAN 
(Adapted) 
Once upon a time there was a little Persian boy who 
wanted to be wise and good. : 
He asked his mother to let him go to a large city to learn 
many things. , 
His mother said, “Yes, my son, you may go. But r 


member never to tell a lie. Here are forty pieces of silver 
for you. _Be very careful of it, for Ihave no more to give 
you.”’ 


The boy promised to be careful and to always tell the 
truth, and then he started off with some friends 

After this party had traveled several days, they were 
suddenly stopped by a band of sixty robbers, who wanted 
their money. 

When they asked the boy if he had any money he said, 
“Yes, sir, forty pieces of silver.” 

“Where is it?”’ they asked. 

“Tt is sewed in the lining of my coat,” he said. 

The captain of the robbers said, ‘Tear open his coat and 
get the money.” 

When he had the silver in his hand he said, “ Why did 
you tell us about this silver? It was so carefully hidden 
that we should never have found it.” 

“T promised my mother never to tell a lie,” said the boy. 

“Have you a good, kind mother, my boy?” : 

“Oh, yes, sir! She gave me all the money she had.” 

“Well, my boy, I am glad you have kept your word to 
your mother and you shall never be sorry for it. Here is 
yourmoney. Idonotwantit. Ihave a good, kind mother, 
too, but I was a bad boy and ran away from home many 
years ago. I know my mother would be glad to see me. 
I shall never be a robber again, but shall go home and try to 
be honest and truthful all the rest of my life.” 

REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 

The Boy and the Wolf — £sop. 

The Honest Woodman — Jn the Child’s World. 
The Truthful Boy — Whittier. 

Life of Lincoln. 

Life of Washington. 

The Prince and the Pauper Wark Twain. 
The Wolf and the Crane sop. 

rhe Pied Piper — Brownin 

Little Tiny i ndersen. 

Vision of Sir Launfal — Lowell. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin — Stowe. 


— 
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Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 


JANUARY 


STATUE OF LINCOLN — Saint Gaudens 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What is a statue? 

Did you ever see one? Where? 

Tell about it. 

Of whom is this a statue? 

Who was Lincoln? 

Was he rich or poor? 

Tell of his home life and early struggles with poverty. 

Tell of his mother’s influence upon his life and charac- 
ter. 

What sort of a school life had Lincoln? 

Were books plentiful in his home? 

Tell some stories illustrating Lincoln’s love for books and 
reading. 

What kind of work did he do? (Rail splitting.) 

What nickname did he receive because of this? (Rail 
splitter. ) 

Did he have another nickname? (Honest Abe.) 


Tell of Lincoln’s honesty and his great courage and kind- - 


ness towards all living creatures. 

Was he a hero? 

Why do you think so? 

What profession did he adopt? 

Was he a good lawyer? 

Did people trust him? Why? 

What great honor was bestowed upon him? 

(He was chosen President.) 

What national holiday did Lincoln introduce? (Thanks- 
giving Day.) 

What happened soon after Lincoln was chosen president? 

(North and South quarreled about slavery.) 

What is slavery? 

What did Lincoln do? 

Which side won the battle? 

What do we say Lincoln did for the black man? (Eman- 
cipated him.) 

When did Lincoln die? 

What caused his death? 

Was Lincoln a handsome or graceful man? 

Was he a large or a small man? 

Did he care for dress? 

Do you think the sculptor carried out these traits of 
Lincoln? 

What is behind Lincoln? 

Note the carving. 

What is carved upon the back of the chair? 

Why was the eagle chosen for this purpose? 

Is the chair a substantial one? 

Was Lincoln a great man? 

Did he need any elaborate surroundings to bring out 
his greatness? 

Did the sculptor have in mind Lincoln’s greatness as a 
man when he used such simplicity of surroundings? 

Was Lincoln fond of display? 

Would the simplicity of this statue have pleased him? 

Note Lincoln’s position. 

Upon which foot does he stand firmly? 

Which foot is slightly advanced? 

Where is his right arm? 

What is he grasping with his left? 

Why is his head slightly inclined? 

Does this attitude suggest meditation? 

Do you think this was a characteristic attitude of Lin- 
coln? 

What does the position as a whole indicate? (Stability 
and tenacity of purpose. . 

Does he look like a man of action? 

Does he seem to stand aloof? 


(Lawyer.) 


Does he appear conscious of his surroundings or is he 
buried so deeply in thought as to be oblivious of them? 

What might he be doing? 
bly.) 

The idea of an audience chanmber is suggested by a 
circular stone exedra, sixty feet across, which surrounds 
the low pedestal. ; 

Of what is this statue made? 

Is it life size? 

Is there an inscription upon it? 


Addre ssing a great assem- 


“Bronze. ) 


From what does this inscription include an extract? 
Cooper Union speech in 1860.) 

What is the extract? 

(“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand 
st.”’) : 

Where is this statue located? (Chicago. 

In what part? (Lincoln park. 

When was it erected? (October 22, 1887). 

What was its cost? ($40,000.) 

From whom was it a gift? (Eli Bates.) 

What was the sculptor’s name? 

Was he an American? (An American of European de- 
scent and training.) 

Do you like this statue? Why? 

Do you not feel an irresistible grandeur and power 
gripping you as you contemplate it? 
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If you should ever go to Chicago be sure to go to Lincoln 
Park and look for this statue. 

Did Saint Gaudens sculpture anything else? 

Can you name some of the statues? 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
Thoroughbred — Hardy. 
“Want to See the Wheels Go Wound’ — Goodman. 
Always Tell the Truth — Faed. 
For the Squire — Millais. 


Which Do You Like? — Holmes 


A Child’s Story of Augustus 
Saint Gaudens 


LITTLE child was playing in the cemetery. It was 

a quaint old burial ground in the heart of the great 

city of New York. The boy was too young to 

read the inscriptions he saw, but he enjoyed trac- 
ing with his fingers the outlines of lambs and angels on the 
old-fashioned tomb-stones, or picking dandelions that 
brought: life to this quiet spot. Tired of the loneliness, 
he went into his father’s shoe shop next door. 

He did not find him working, but talking enthusiastically 

toa smooth-faced gentleman. ‘The shoe will be much more 
comfortable if it is wide at the toes,” he was saying. “I 
certainly should know all about making shoes, for I come 
from a race of shoemakers. My brother taught me my 
trade. Then I joined the journeymen shoemakers. I was 
very proud of the name they gave me — “Saint Gaudens la 
Constance.” How did we come by the name Saint, 
Gaudens? [ll tell you my grandfather’s version, and you 
can believe it or not, just as you please. Our people were 
called Gaudens, which means joyful in Latin. One of my 
ancestors was the architect of the Colosseum at Rome and 
after that the first Christian martyr. He was canonized, 
and since then our family bears the name Saint Gaudens. 
Yes, I lived near the town of Saint Gaudens in France at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, but I drifted to London. I stayed 
there a short time, but I lived seven years in Ireland. I 
suppose I should be there now, if it had not been for the 
famine. This boy of mine was six months old when we 
came to America.” 
4 Here the customer was compelled to leave, and the shoe 
snop was closed for the night. Then the father had time 
to amuse his little son. He made him a bow and arrow. 
The next day Augustus made a target on the fence. He 
drew a picture of a little colored b« Vv in ragged clothes. One 
of the holes in the trousers made an excellent target. 

The boy’s school days were short, but in them Augustus 
changed from a dreamy child to an active boy full of jokes 
and pranks. One evening when he was thirteen his father 
said, ‘Augustus, you are old enough to help support the 
family. What do you want to do?” The reply was, 
“Anything that will help me to be an artist.” 

He was apprenticed to a cameo cutter. Avet was a severe 

task master, but he unbent occasionally and took Augustus 
hunting. This was a great treat to one reared in a city. 
Three years passed. Then one day Augustus lost his place 
through no fault of his own, but because of Avet’s ill-temper. 
He was sorry to lose his position, and also worried to think 
that he could not perfect himself as a cameo cutter. He 
wished to do everything well. However, he succeeded in 
obtaining another position, and soon after was known 
as the best cameo cutter in New York. 
* Je Brethon, the new master, took great interest in his 
apprentice. He gave him an extra hour at noon to work at 
hisart. By hurrying through lunch this often amounted to 
twohours. Indeed, the boy usedevery moment. He worked 
until eleven at night at the Cooper Institute or the National 
Academy of Design. As he cut away at his cameos he some- 
times heard the Massachusetts volunteers marching by 
singing “ John Brown’s Body,” and he was fired with a de- 
sire to do something for his country. 
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In 1867, his father gave him money to go to Paris. Here 
the ambitious young fellow had to work as a cameo cutter 
half a day to earn money to support himself. This seemed 
hard at the time, but probably helped to keep the balance 
between the practical and artistic side of his nature. It 
was nine months before he was admitted to the Academy 
of Fine Arts. The generous young man sometimes shared 
his cot and bare room with a fellow student For three 
years he worked, studied, read good books, and dreamed of 
his future. Then came the Franco-Prussian War. Love 
of liberty prompted him to enlist, but his mother’s lett 
recalled him to his duty. 

He left Paris in the gloom of November. He beheld 
Rome in the beauty of a southern winter. There was no 
doubt in his mind that it was the artist’s paradise. He be- 
gan his first statue — Hiawatha. The subject pleased him, 
for he showed the young Indian studying how he could help 
his people. While he was working on Hiawatha help came 
to Saint Gaudens. There was a ready sale for cameos in 
Rome. Mr. Gibbs became interested in the young sculp- 
tor, and it was through his influence that the attention of 
Governor Morton of New York was called to him. 

Soon after this Saint Gaudens returned to New York. 
Even then he had to do some things that were distasteful 
to him in order to get ready money. He had a few draw- 
ing pupils. His studio was in a large office building. He 
longed for the Italian gardens. One day he turned on his 
water faucet hoping this sound would recall the tinkle of the 
fountains in sunny Italy. Some hours later the janitor 
entered the studio to hunt the leak in the water pipes. 

At last came the commission for the Farragut statue, and 
after this Saint Gaudens was kept busy. He realized his 
dream of doing something for his country. He com- 
memorated some of its great men. The two statues of 
Lincoln in Chicago bring before us this great American in 
a way books can never do. The Robert Gould Shaw me- 
morial in Boston reminds us of the heroic sacrifice of a brave 
young Colonel and his faithful followers. The Sherman 
monument in New York arouses patriotic ambition in men. 

The last days of Augustus Saint Gaudens were spent in 
pain, but he continued his work, for ‘working and living 
are synonymous terms,” he said. Nothing this man made 
was greater than the life he lived 


a life of high ideals 
and hard work. 





Lincoln 


The hour was on us; where the man? 
The fateful sands unfaltering ran, 
And up the way of tears, 

He came into the years 


Our pastoral captain. Forth he came 
As one that answers to his name; 

Nor dreamed how high his charge, 
His work how fair and large. 


To set the stones back in the wall, 
Lest the divided house should fall, 
And peace from men depart, 
Hope and the child-like heart 


We looked on him. ‘Tis he,” we said, 
**Come crownless and unheralded, 

The shepherd who will keep 

The flocks, will foid the sheep.” 


The need comes not without the man; 
The prescient hours unceasing ran, 
And up the way of tears 

He came into the years 


Out pastoral captain, skilled to crook 
The spear into the pruning hook, 

The simple, kindly man, 

Lincoln, American. — John Vance Cheney 
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| Stories for Language Lessons 


What Happened NextP 
Alice E. Allen 


(The little unfinished stories of this series are to be re ad. or told to the 
children. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the story. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO BILLY 

Mother was on the back porch ringing the big dinner bell. 
“Ding Dong! Ding Dong!” it cried as loud as it could. 
Father and the pretty brown pony were flying down the 
road toward Uncle Billy’s. Aunt Kate was running wildly 
up and down stairs from the cellar to the attic, calling, 
“Billy, Billy, where are you?” Towser was wagging his 
tail and trying to say, “Listen to me! Listen to me!” 
Big brother Tom was putting on his snowshoes and looking 
very anxious. Big sister Nell was in the road looking first 
one way, then the other, and wishing she could look both 
ways at once. And the big, round moon was looking out 
from a cloud and wondering what was the matter. 

What was the matter? Little Billy was lost. At least, 
he couldn’t be found. There were so many places jolly 
little Billy might be. Father was sure he would find him at 
Uncle Billy’s eating supper with his little cousins. Aunt 
Kate thought he’d fallen asleep somewhere in the house. 
Tom had seen tiny snowshoe tracks leading toward a 
snow-house he’d built for Billy over near the woods. And 
he couldn’t find any coming back home. Nell 
thought one of the boys coasting on the hills just above the 
farmhouse had taken him for a ride on his sled. Mother 
was sure the big bell would help bring him home wherever 
And Towser and the moon didn’t tell what they 


tracks 


he was 
thought. 
What happened next? Where was Billy? Who found 
him? What did Towser have to do with it? Tell just what 
happened, and make a funny ending to your story. 


ON A STORMY FRIDAY 


Fannie and Jennie and Willie were three little folks who 
lived on a farm, half-a-mile from the village where they went 
to school. Every morning, Father harnessed the old white 
horse, Frank, and took them there. Every night he and 
Old Frank went after them. Mother fixed delicious little 
lunches for them to eat at noon in the school-room. 

One Friday morning, Father harnessed old Frank, just 
as usual, to the big two-seated sleigh, piled high with warm 
robes. 

He had been busy in the barn all the morning and hadn't 
noticed how it was storming. Great, big flakes were com- 
ing down and a great, big wind caught them up and dashed 
them round and round and the air was just full of them. 
You couldn’t see the sky. And the road was all drifted. 

He shook his head at three eager little faces in the win- 
dow. 

*“Can’t go to school to-day,” he 
to be a regular blizzard.” 

Then Father waded across the road to the lower barn 
where the cows were. He left Old Frank harnessed on the 
floor of the upper barn. 

“May we go out in the barn and play, Mother?”’ said 
Fannie. “We're all bundled up. Please let us go and have 
a picnic with our lunch-box.” 

* All right,” said Mother, busy in the kitchen. 
little while.”’ 

Half an hour later, Father went into the barn to unharness 
Old Frank and put him into his warm stable. But there 
was no old white horse there. There were no red-headed 
little girls and no tow-headed boy. Father hurried to the 
house The children weren’t there. 

“Old Frank just untied the knot in his halter with his 
teeth,” cried Mother. ‘I’ve seen him do it before The 


said. ‘‘There’s going 


“Go fora 


children were. probably playing in the sleigh, and he’s just 


taken them to school as usual. He’ll be back soon you'll 
see.”’ 
What had happened —and what happened next? | 
know all about it, for Fannie and Jennie and Willie told 
me. Old Frank did take them to school. But 
funny happened on the way there. 

Tell all about it. And tell how Old Frank came home. 
Make the best story you can. 


something 


AUNTIE’S NEW YEAR GIFT 

‘Here is a New Year present for you, Auntie Bess,” cried 
little Ben. “But before you take it, please guess what it 
1S it's so Tunny. 

Benny had a covered basket in his hand. He 
very carefully. 

“It’s in here,” he said. ‘Mrs. Farmer Brown gave it 
to me. It’s sort of round and sort of yellow.” 

“A pumpkin,” cried Auntie Then she laughed, 
for a pumpkin wouldn't go in that basket unless it was a 
baby pumpkin. 

“No,” cried Bennie. “Smaller than 

“An apple? A yellow-brown russet 

“Bigger than an apple, Auntie.”’ 

“Smaller than a pumpkin and bigger than an apple,” 


held it 


Bess. 


a pumpkin.” 


said Auntie. ‘Let me think a minute. A jar of Mrs. 
Farmer Brown’s delicious apple-jelly?” 

mah ET 

“A nice little round print of butter? An egg—one of 


the big, golden-shelled ones the little brown hen lays.”’ 

“No, no,” laughed Bennie. “That’s too small ag 
but oh, you’re getting warm, Auntie!” 

‘“‘A pumpkin pie in a saucer, with one of the little brown 
hen’s eggs in it?”’ 

“Tt isn’t to eat, at all, Auntie,”’ said Bennie. 
he added anxiously, “you could 
He shook the basket gently. Something inside stirred. 

“A dear little kitten?” cried Auntie. 

“You couldn’t eat a kitten, Auntie!” 

“Sure enough. I can’t guess, Bennie. Tell 
thing about this thing that makes it different from othe1 
things.” 

“First it lived in a little, round, white house,” said Benni 

“Oh, oh!” cried Auntie Bess. ‘“‘And when it wanted to 
come out did it crack the shell, Bennie? 

“Yes,” said Bennie. “Oh, listen, Auntie!” 

Bennie held up the basket. Auntie put her ear close to it 
Some one inside said, ‘Cluck! Cluck!” 
whisper. 

“IT know,” laughed Auntie: 

“It rhymes with Ben, 
It’s a little 

The last word she whispered in Bennie’s ear. 

What was Bennie’s gift to Auntie Bess? 
Auntie keep it? What did she give it to eat? 
she name it? What happened to it one day? 
about 


wall 
aga 


‘That is,” 
but I do hope vou won t.”’ 


me some 


in an anxious littl 


Where did 
What did 
Tell a story 


Auntie and Ben 
And the little fat -, 


To A California Poppy 


Tell me, chalice, upward lifted, 
Out of what thy charm’s combined. 


Is it sunshine, autumn sifted? 

ell me, chalice, upward lifted, 

Is it gold from earth deep rifted, 
Warm and glowing, thrice refined? 


Tell me, chalice, upward lifted, 
Out of what thy charm’s combined. 
Charles De Garmo 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 


(See illustrations on pages 31, 32 and 42) 


This icy month makes us feel that we could give even 
an Eskimo some advice. It is certainly the psychological 
moment to turn the minds of boys and girls to the little 
brown people of the far North. 

Locate their country, read one of the many charming 
Eskimo stories, discuss style of dress, manner of living. 

Let even the writing lessons be “cold”’ ones, telling little 
facts about these people. Language lessons can easily 
be correlated with Table Story, and Memory work will 
naturally tend that way. 


Lesson I 

Plan sky. For complete change it might be done in sun 
set colors. Use wet method. Outline and cut icebergs 
from white paper and paste on supports. 


Lesson II 

Foundation for igloo will be side table work. Clay is 
quickest material for this. 

Remainder of class sketch Eskimo lads. Be sure to sug- 
gest height they should be or children will make them too 
small. Tint faces. Add supports. 


Lesson III 
Devote entire period to animal drawing. Sketch bear, 


The Children of the Year 
A. E. A. 


An exercise for a girl or boy, as the Old Year, and twelve tiny chil- 
dren as Months. Each may show in any convenient way by costume, 
or what he carries, which Month he represents. And there may be a 
march, as a tiny Pageant, at close, if desired — all singing a New Year 
Song. The Old Year asks each month the questions, as given below, 
and each answers in turn.) 


What kind of a place was the earth, January? 
Very cold, very white, but strung with bells merry. 


What kind of a place was the earth, February? 
Very cold, very white, but hung wth Flags cheery. 


What kind of a place did earth seem, March, to you? 
Very bright, very glad — but how the winds blew! 


Fair April, what kind of an earth did you see? 
All sunshine, all rain, with buds for each tree. 


And May, what sort of an earth do you sing? 
Why, earth seemed to me a bluebird on the wing! 


Well, June, what kind of an earth did you meet? 
A rose just unfolding, all crimson and sweet. 


July, did you find the earth beautiful, too? 
Of sunbeams ’twas woven and glistening dew. 


And, August, to you how did the earth seem? 
A drowsy delightful midsummer dream. 


What sort of a place was the earth, sweet September? 
A harvest-field golden, T’ll always remember. 


October, do you believe September’s story? 
The earth as I passed went from glory to glory! 


But to you, bleak November, was earth fair, pray tell? 
A song of Thanksgiving; a cry, “All is well!” 


To you, dear December — the last one you are? 
The earth was a path leading up to a Star! 


walrus and dogs on board or pass out copies. A time saving 
plan is to assign certain animals to certain rows. A good 
plan is to cut regular size drawing paper into four parts s 
each child can have a chance to improve by making several 
Che instant a pupil is given more than one sheet of clea 
paper, the impulse is to start a picture, then tear it up 
start another, and tear it up. Don’t allow. this. Collect 
four pictures, good or bad, from everyone. 


Lesson IV 

The sledge, which is side table work, must be completed 
this hour. Use heavy paper. Draw each side — cut out 
and paste on cross sections. 

By all means have clay work with this story. In previous 
lessons splendid knowledge was gained of general shape and 
outline of animals. Pass clay and let each pupil make some 
animal he made in last lesson. This arouses intense inter 
est. They will seem much more real than paper animals 
and you will probably decide to use them in scene. Beat 
must be painted white. 

Put scene together, using cotton wherever you wish snow 
and sprinkle with diamond dust. If sunset sky was made 
paint a corresponding sheet to be used under piece of glass 
to represent water, 


Old Year 

A beautiful place, then, in snow-time or flower-time, 

A place to be glad in, or sun-time or shower-time; 

Go forth, little months, with the New Year. I take it, 
The earth, after all, is about what we make it! 


A Happy New Year 
Rachel Weston 


ES, right straight through, from cheery, chubby 

little brother, whose small hand reaches out to 

greet you, to most-frozen big brether, who trudges 

along with the Christmas s’prises and the nicest 
one for you, shown on pages 34 and 35. A Happy New Year, 
holding to be sure, some buffeting winds, some perplexities 
and doubts, but still a Happy New Year! 

Do the little figures suggest a calendar? And if they do, 
it might be worked out from sheets of rather stiff paper of 
some neutral tone. On this, hektographed figures of the 
months are colored by the children, with paints or penc ils 
On each leaf mount the corresponding leaf from a calendar 
pad. Fasten all the finished sheets together, at the top, 
with rings. A blotter calendar would be attractive made 
on sheets of green blotting paper. To accommodate every 
one of the designs the sheets must be cut four and a half 
by seven inches, but if a narrower mount is desired, De 
cember’s sled may be brought nearer his feet and we can 
imagine that the mad March hare has passed from sight 
The figures of the kiddies must be done on drawing paper 
and cut out, to be mounted on the blotter, each with its 
appropriate calendar pad. These should not be fastened 
together, as they are to furnish a fresh desk blotter calen 
dar for every month. 

Should gift or place cards be the idea, cut out the upper 
part of the figure, but leave a good standard about the feet 
and paste on an easel back. 

If a frieze is made, by mounting the cut-out figures on a 
strip of cartridge paper or burlap, it will be found effective 
to have one note of color which recurs on each figure, as a 
red coat on one, a red cap on the next, a red hair ribbon, 
and soon. The finished design should be placed low on the 
wall, that the small artists may readily see and enjoy their 
work. 
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Folk Songs 
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and Dances 
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A Frog He Would A-—Wooing Go 


THE STORY 


A frog he would a-wooing go, 

Whether his mother would let him or no; 

So off he set with his opera hat, 

And on the way he met with a rat. 
“Pray, Mr. Rat, will you go with me, 

Kind Mrs. Mousie, now, to see?”’ 


The mother-frog would not let Mr. Froggie go a-wooing. 
But Mr. Froggie would go a-wooing whether his mother 
would let him or no. 

Mr. Froggie had a nice new hat. So he put on his hat 
and set off, whether his mother would let him or no. 

Mr. Froggie looked nice in his new hat. He set off on 
his way to see Mrs. Mousie. 

On his way to see Mrs. Mousie he met Mr. Rat. ‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Rat, I am going to see Mrs. Mousie. Will 
you go with me?” 

“Ves, Mr. Froggie, I will go with you to see kind Mrs. 
Mousie.”” So Mr. Froggie and Mr. Rat set off to see Mrs. 
Mousie. 

When Mr. Froggie had put on his new hat, he looked very 
nice. 

Mr. Froggie said, “ Pray, Mr. Rat, will you go with me?”’ 
and Mr. Rat was glad to go. 

Mr. Rat had a new hat too. They looked 
children on the way to see Mrs. Mousie. 

They soon came to the hall where the little mousie lived. 
She was within and sitting to spin. 

They gave a loud knock and they gave a loud call. 
little mousie said, “Come in.” In they came, and what 
do you think? Mr. Rat told Mrs. Mousie to give them 
something to eat. He said that he and Froggie were fond 
of a treat. 

Mr. Rat had something nice to eat. 
it to him. She gave Mr. Froggie 
They ate and sang and they were 
merry din. 


like little 


The 


Mrs. Mousie gave 
something good too. 
glad. They made a 


THE PLAY 


Mr. Rat Now we have had a nice treat, let us have : 


merry time. 

Mr. Froggie All right, we will hop and run, play and 
sing, and have a merry din. 

Ur. Rat Who will sing a song? 

Mrs. Mousie Mr. Froggie, will you sing us a song? 
let it be something that’s not very long. 

Mr. Rat Yes, Mr. Froggie, do sing us a song. 

Mr. Froggie Indeed, Mrs. Mousie, I shall have to say 
no, for a cold has made me as hoarse as a crow. 

Mrs. Mousie Since you have caught cold, Mr. Froggie, 
I will sing you a song. (See next page.) 

While Mrs. Mousie sings, and Mr. Rat and Mr. Froggi¢ 


But 


are dancing, the cat and her kittens come tumbling in 

Vr. Rat O, that horrid cat! 

Urs. Mousie Oh, those horrid kittens will eat me up! 

The cat chases Mr. Rat, and the kittens all run after M) 
Wouste. 

Ur. Froggie Oh, where is my hat? Mrs. Mousie, I 
must say good-night. Good-night, Mr. Rat, I am sure my 
mother is waiting for me. 

Vr. Froggie runs off, but onthe way he meets lily white duck.) 

Vrs. Duck What a nice, young frog! And I am so 
hungry! I must have him for my dinner 

Vr. Froggie Pray, Mrs. Duck, do let me cross the 
brook. It is late and my mother is waiting for me 


rs. Duck You bad little frog. Your mother would 
not let you go, but you put on your opera hat and set off 
with the rat Let this be a warning to other young frogs 
who go a-wooing whether their mothers will let them or no. 
(She him 
(Class recite in concert) 
The lily white duck came and gobbled him up. 
And that was the end of, one, two, three, 
The rat, the mouse, and the little frog-ee. 


catches 
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A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go 
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luck.) A Frog he would a-wooing go, “Pray, Mrs. Mousie, give us something to eat; 
wag. Whether his mother would let him or no. For Froggie and I are fond of a treat. 
am so 
He saddled and bridled a great black snail, She had not been sitting long to spin, 
ss the And rode between the horns and the tail. When the cat and the kittens came tumbling in. 
—*" So off he set with his opera hat, The cat she seized Master Rat by the crown, 
set off | And on the way he met with a rat. The kitten she pulled Mrs. Mousie down. 
ig frogs , . annie . , : , 
on on They rode till they came to Mousie Hall, This put Mr. Frog in a terrible fright; 


And there they both did knock and call. He took up his hat and wished them “Good-night.”’ . 
“Pray, Mrs. Mouse, are you within?” 


And as he was passing over the brook 
“Oh, yes, sir, here I sit and spin.” 


A lily white duck came and gobbled him up. 
Then Mrs. Mouse she did come down 


) So there’s an end of one, two, and three, 
All smartly dressed in a russet gown. 


The Rat, the Mouse, and little Froggy. 
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Four Winds 


The East Wind is a Shepherd; 
When spring’s new, 
He leads the little cloud-lambs up the sky 


To pastures blue; 
Then suddenly he turns back with a shout, 
And flaps the snowy clothes-lines all about. 


Creeps the West Wind like a Hunter, creeps soft-footed, 

stealing by 

ind silent, like a Hunter stalking wit 

He has roamed o’er prairies wide, 

And upon his brow in pride 

Wears a circlet of bright feathers plucked from out the 
evening sky. 


Slow a watchful eye 


The North Wind is a Knight in clinking mail; 

He rides upon the wide wings of the gale. 

He can storm the strongest fortress; 

He has never known defeat; 

He can make the stoutest soldier 

Face about in quick retreat; 

And before him children scatter, helter-skelter, down the 
street. 


The South Wind as a wandering Singer comes, 
Fingering 
His silver lute, the moon. 
Lingering, 
In leafy lattices white petals glisten, 
And all the little flowers lean out to listen. 

— Clara Platt Meadowcroft in St. Nicholas 


Folk Dancing 
Lida Siboni Hanson 
IN SUMMER 


(German) 


And as he strums, 





In summer, in summer, in summer we are gay, 
:|:Why should we not be happy now, on a lovely summer 
day? :!: 


Come dance now, come dance now, I love to dance and 
sing, 


: :And when I have a merry girl, I’m happy as a king.:): 


some children in center. 
Each child in center chooses a partner from circle, thes 


Circ le : 
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couples join hands, thus forming a smail circle inside of the 
big one. All also in the big circle take hopsa steps in 
place (1-4), beginning with left foot; from 5 until end the 
big circle goes slowly round to the left, while gentlemen in 
center give their partners their hands and dance round 
also with hopsa steps — first to the right (5-8 
right arms (see illustration 1), then to left (9-12 
left arms (illustration 2). 

In taking the hopsa steps in place, for each hop swing 
other foot forward. 


, stretching 


, stretching 


Second verse is danced like first, only this time gentlemen 
dance with the ladies on their left, instead of with their 
partners. At the end of the verse the children who were 
first in center go back to the big circle, the others choose 
new partners, and the dance is repeated. 

For quite young children it may be hard to get the posi- 
tion shown in the illustrations. If this be the case, have 
gentleman stretch his left arm while lady stretches her 
right, and vice versa. 


In Summer 
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THE LITTLE JUTLANDER 


Danish 


Danced in couples, usual position 

Two quick sliding steps forward, followed by two hop 
ping steps, at the end of which gentleman throws out his 
left foot, lady her right (1 


hopping steps 


around once, with four slow 
) 
Repeat and continue as long as desit 











Gentleman always begins steps with left foot, lady 
with right. 
The Little Jutlander 
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the ee Frost Fairies 
Sin 6 |:s oe oi, %_~.% o—- ‘ 
the < a ee a a ge — Claire Foster 
nin y, Formation — Circle. Children in good standing posi- 
be a. e aad ee _ tion. Any number. A small number will change the 
—_ Es - » - ~ “ circle to a straight line in Part III. ) 
ling —_——— 
Part I 
ving —— <= ==. Point left toe forward, arms forward on level with shoul- 
6 o—o— 66 © 6 jo 5 8 he ders, hand in position of giving. (First measure. Illus. 1.) 
men * P * 33 “a a “s ~¢-*F Point left toe sideways, arms to side, shoulder high, palms 
heir - _s down. (Second measure.) 
vere . e s 2 . Point left toe backward, arms raised above head in good 
oose b):2 -° oe eee ve _ a" curve. (Third measure. Illus. 2.) 
——— -——- Se at Step forward, with the left foot, bring arms down and 
0SI- ——« a a — continue toe forward. (Fourth measure. ) 
lave Point right toe forward, leave arms forward as in last 
her position, opening them slightly. (Fifth measure.) 
Point right toe sideways, arms to side, shoulder high, 
palms down. (Sixth measure.) ° 
Point right toe backwards, arms raised above head in good 
curve. (Seventh measure.) 
N Step forward with the right foot, bring arms down and 
4 


continue to forward. (Eighth measure.) 
Repeat the whole eight measures — sixteen measures 


in all. 
= Part II 
J Walk forward three steps, beginning with the left foot, 
arms to the side, shoulder high, palms down. (First meas 
ure. 
x | Point right toe forward, left arm in good curve overhead 
: right arm down, with the hand pointing over forward foot. 


Second measure. Illus. 3. 

Walk forward three steps, beginning with right foot, 
arms to the side, shoulder high, palms down. The right 
toe was pointing in last measure, raise it slightly and re- 
place. (Third measure.) 

Point left toe forward, right arm in good curve over head, 
left arm down, with the hand pointing over forward foot. 
Fourth measure. ) 

Repeat the whole four measures — eight measures in all. 





Part II] 
[| Step sideways left on first count, arms to side; shoulder 
high, palms down; cross right foot behind left, change 


hop- 
t his 
slow 


lady 
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> Ea ae | Z = oF —- a —— weight on second count; step sideways left on third covnt, 
—#-4—— s_- —— a - 2“ first measure. 
Point right toe backward, arms over head in good curv 
Dane 21 Second measure. 
+3 -¢——— —_— >; = se ae 2 Seer ee Step sideways right on first count, arms to the side, 
6 an ara 12 | a os. shoulder high, palms down; cross left foot behind right, 
ae iat ee ee change weight on second count; step sideways right on 
third count. (Third measure. 
— inion a a eo ae Point left toe backward, arms over head in good curve. 
D4" R-R;, #- x — x_@ 1 1 eo xe (Fourth measure.) 
‘ine seers weal — Step forward three steps, beginning with the left foot, 
arms sideways, shoulder high, palms down. (Fifth meas- 
ye Part III ure. ) 
Z #27— —— | # | P i igt > fc y | } ds over he: d in good ; 
6 4 He oe ee re a olnt right toe torward, han € ad in g curve. 
S ee et =e et 1 (Sixth measure. 

‘ = Step forward three steps, beginning with the right foot, 
arms sideways, shoulder high, palms down. (Seventh 
measure. ) 

Point left toe forward, hands over head in good curve. 


(Eighth measure. ) 
Repeat the whole eight measures — sixteen measures in 
all. 
The whole may be repeated if desired. 

Wreaths of tinsel upon the heads, and bunches in the 
hands make the. frost fairies more realistic, especially if 
a white dress is worn. 
| It is also pretty to have the dancers carry bunches of 
, holly or rosettes of white ribbon with long streamers. The 

dance may be varied to suit many occasions. 
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The Princess Beautiful, or, The Wait-a-Bit Bush 


Dramatized by Pupils in the Third Grade of the Kent State Normal College Training School 
under the Direction of Zoe Burrell Bayliss 


TEACHERS: Begin your dramatizations early in the year. It is 
well, of course, to have two or three big things that you want to dram- 
atize for special occasions, but why not lead up to them gradually 
by some little plays that do not take more than one recitation period 
to work through? - 

Many readers now in use in our schools supply stories in dramatic 
form, but all of them contain stories that lend themselves admirably 
to free dramatization by the children.* It is very simple to do this 
sort of dramatization. There is no need for costumes; nothing needs 
to be made ready before class. A handkerchief, apron, cap, or some 
other child’s coat will make the young player feel quite correctly 
dressed, and a yardstick, baske t, eraser, together with a few trinkets, 
will add to the make believe spirit and serve many purposes. More 
elaborate properties may even detract from his thought until he gets 
used to the idea that he can play at his work. 

You can play as you work too. You can really be entertained while 
you are deciding whether John has read his lesson well enough to de- 
serve an A, B, or C grade if you use a formal system of rating your 
children. 

ScENE I1—The King’s Palace 
(King seated on throne.. Herald near.) 

King I want you to go and tell all the people in the lands 
around that on the first day of summer all the knights are 
to come and tell of their daring deeds. The one who tells 
the best story can stay and marry the princess. (Evxit.) 

Herald (bows) All right, VIl go. (Announcing through 
trumpet) The king wants all you knights to come and tell 
of your brave deeds and the one who tells the bravest can 
marry the princess. He says you are to come the first day 
of summer, at noon. (£vyit.) 


ScENE Il — The Garden 

Princess (seated in palace) I believe I'll look out che 
window. How beautiful it looks out there! I believe I 
will go into the garden. (Goes into garden.) Yl just pick 
this big pink rose and put it in my dress. (Goes to fountain.) 
How pretty the water is. See! it drops off my fingers and 
shines like diamonds. Oh! there is a beautiful butterfly. 
I guess I will chase it. (Chases butterfly around pond and 
through bush. Is caught in bush.) Oh, dear, how these 
thorns prick! (Children forming bush worry her.) How hot 
the sun is! I wish somebody would come and help me 
out of here. 

(Enter Knight.) 

First Knight (on horseback) Thud, thud, thu? thud! 
What a beautiful big pink rose. But the thorns protect it. 
I guess I'd better go on. Thud, thud, thud! (£vit.) 


*The Dramatic Readers published by Educational Publishing Co. are excellent. 


(Enter Knight.) 


Second Knight Thud, thud, thud! I am sorry you are 
caught in the bush, but I shall be late at the palace if I stop 
to help you out. 

Princess Oh, good knight! won’t you help me out? 

Second Knight No, I must hurry on to the palace. 
Thud, thud! (Evit.) 

(Enter Knight. 

Third Knight Thud, thud! Whoa! Good horse, I am 
glad you brought me here. This little girl needs help. I'll 
cut the thorns away. 

Princess Oh, thank you so much! Come to the palace 
with me. 

Third Knight Get on the horse and we will go. Thud, 
thud! 

(Exeunt Princess and Knight.) 


Scene III — The King’s Palace 

(King seated. Knights and Ladies-in-Waiting standing.) 

King Let’s hear your story. 

First Knight 1 was in a great battle and killed six men. 

King What is your story? 

Second Knight I killed the Red Knight. 

Lady-in-Waiting (to another) How can we tell the King 
the Princess is lost? 

Second Lady We can never tell him. 

(Enter Princess and Knight.) 


Princess Father, father! this brave knight has saved me! 
i went out into the garden and was chasing a butterfly. 
I got caught in a wait-a-bit-bush and he got me out. It 
was so hot and the thorns pricked so hard! I am so tired! 
These other two knights came right by me, but would not 
help me at all. 

King (frowning) So you are not so brave after all. 
You may go. 

(Exeunt Knights, bowing.) 

King You were a brave knight. You may stay and 
marry the Princess. 

Third Knight Thank you. I am glad I could help her 
out. (Leads Princess by the hand.) 


(Exeun) all.) 
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History in Play and Story 


Heroes of Peace 
FATHER DAMIEN 


Ursula K. Johnstone 


Note Both public library and public school have two new prob- 
lems to meet to-day, in their relations with the children. The first 
problem is the result of the new races represented. Now, the eager 
line of children waiting at the library’s changing desk, the rows of 
sturdy faces in the school-room, show many nationalities. These will 
make up a large part of our future citizens. What of their citizenship? 
Foreign born, and children of the foreign born, should early be given 
America’s standards of her citizenship. 

One of the best and most effective methods is to teach them of 
the spirit that has made our country what it is to-day, through the 
stories of her heroes and heroines. Heroes of American history are 
greatly loved by the little foreign child. Long before his American 
brother shows the slightest interest, he of foreign birth or parentage is 
painfully spelling out the stories of Washington, Lincoln and Paul 
Revere. 

The second problem is to create a truer and sturdier sense of pa- 
triotism to our own country among our own children. To-day’s con- 
ditions, largely brought about by the World War, demand it. There 
should be no hyphenated Americans among our small citizens. A 
great spirit of patriotism should be brought to surge in these little 
hearts. But it should be a patriotism that will stand for peace, when 
these small brains and bodies are grown up. What better meat for 
this growth can we give them than examples of the patriotism of some 
great peace heroes, stories of men and women who, perhaps, have 
worked quietly and obscurely — but surely — toward the brotherhood 
of men. 

The following stories are suggestive for this line of work. 


Far across the ocean, many years ago, in Belgium, near 
Louvaine, where, of late there has been such dreadful 
fighting, lived two small boys. They were brothers. They 
loved each other dearly. In fact, so strong was their affec- 
tion for each other, that when the elder went to school, 
Joseph, the younger, was very unhappy. Not until 
Joseph was allowed to visit his brother, who was studying 
to be a priest, was he happy again. Having made a visit 
of two or three days, it was time for Joseph to go home. 
When his father came for him, Joseph told him that he, 
too, had decided to be a priest, and that it would be easier 
for his mother if he did not go back. Joseph’s father finally 
gave his consent. Not until the first vacation did Joseph 
see his mother again. At that time, however, she gave him 
her approval and blessing. 

The days went on. Joseph and his brother were studying 
hard to be priests. By and by the elder brother was ap- 
pointed to go to the South Seas for missionary work. All 
was arranged. But just before the time set for his going, 
he was taken ill with a fever. He was much disappointed. 
Joseph offered to take his brother’s place. Joseph was not 
through school. Besides he was too young to go. But he 
wrote such sincere and eager letters, that one day a mes- 
sage came that he was accepted. He was so happy, he 
just jumped up and down, and pranced about. ‘What is 
the matter with him?’’ said the other students. “He is 
going to the South Seas to do mission work,”’ the teacher 
said. The South Seas! 

Joseph worked among the people of these islands for 
some years, but it happened that he was one day at some 
distant island, where he heard the bishop say he could get 
no one to go as a teacher to the lepers at Molokai. Do you 
know what a leper is? It is a person with a dreadful disease 
called leprosy. It is a disease through which a person 
may lose a portion of his body —a hand, a foot, a part of 
the face. Of course, it was hard for the bishop to find any- 
one to go among such people, for the disease may be given 
by one person to another. But when Joseph heard about 
these people, he said to the bishop, “Please let me go.” 
And they let him. 

For years Joseph, or Father Damien, as he was now 
called, worked among the lepers on this island. There 
were only lepers there. He'saw no one else. He did every- 
thing for them, besides teaching them the Bible and how to 
pray: ~He-washed -their~sores; taught’ them how to care 


for themselves; built houses for them — buried their dead. 
He also stopped them from taking alcohol inany form. For 
this, many of the lepers hated him at first. They seemed 
to forget that he was giving his life for them. Finally they 
became friendly and a little later grew to love him very 
much. 

Father Damien had been there some years when he real- 
ized that he was ill. Had he become a leper, too? It was 
then he went for a long, long walk and sat down on the 
sand, looking out toward the sea. No one will ever know 
what his thoughts were as he sat there. But when he 
returned, his face was as calm and gentle as ever. He, too, 
had the leprosy. He was able to do much for his people 
for years, but finally the dread disease killed him. He was 
only forty-nine years old —a short life; a quiet one; a 
sad one; a happy one. But the name of Father Damien 
will always be remembered as belonging to a man who died 
for others. 








Maximilian and the Goose Boy 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


OW, long ago, good King Maximilian of Bavaria 
N was out walking in the country. It was a warm 

summer’s day and the sun was exceedingly hot, 

so the king sat himself down under a tree to rest. 
It was very pleasant in the shade of the tree, and the king 
took a little book out of his pocket and began to read. But, 
try as he would, he could not keep his mind on his book, and 
after a while he gave it up and lay down to sleep. It was 
afternoon when he awakened, and catching up his cane he 
hurriedly set out for home. When he had walked a mile 
or so, he bethought himself of his book, and remembered 
having left it under the tree. The king was tired, and did 
not care to walk back for the book. While he was debating 
what to do, he happened to see a bare-footed boy in an 
open field by the road. He was watching a large flock 
of geese, and the king went eagerly toward him, taking a 
gold piece from his pocket as he did so. “My boy,” he 
called, “how would you like to have this money?” “Right 
well,’ answered the lad. “Well,” said the king, “it is 
yours if you will but run back to the oak tree standing 
at the second turn of the road, and bring me the book I 
left there.” “Humph!” said the boy. “I am not so 
silly as you may think. Do you imagine that I will 
believe that you will give me that gold piece for running 
a mile to fetch a book?” “Well,” replied the king 
somewhat astonished, “I'll give it to you now,” and he 
placed the money in the lad’s hand. The boy looked very 
eager, but he said, “Alas! I cannot go, for if I do the geese 
will stray away and I shall have the blame.” “That is 
easily remedied,” answered the king; “I will tend them.” 
Then how the boy did laugh, but the king was so earnest 
in his desire to care for them that at last the boy put his 
whip into the king’s hands, saying, “Crack the whip.” 
The king tried his best, but he couldn’t crack the whip. 
Then the goose boy showed him very patiently how it 
was done, and warning the king to crack it very hard if 
the geese attempted to run away, he started off on his 
errand. 

Maximilian sat down on a stone, very much amused at 
having turned goose herder. But the geese missed their 
master, and with a great deal of cackling and hissing, they 
started across the meadow. 

The king jumped up from his comfortable seat, and 
went off in pursuit, but in spite of him they got away and 
ran into a vegetable garden nearby where they at once 
began to enjoy the fresh vegetables. Just then the boy 
returned with the book, and when he saw what had 
happened he exclaimed impatiently, “Just as I thought. 
You have let them get away.” “It is of no mafter,” 
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said the king. “I will help you get them again.” “Very 
well!” almost snapped the boy; “you stand by the brook 
and I'll drive them out of the garden” — which he im- 
mediately proceeded to do, with much cracking of the 
whip and many shouts. When they were all safe in the 
meadow once more, Maximilian said contritely —and I dare 
say a little proudly too— “You really must pardon me 
for not being a better goose-herd. But I am a king and 
not used to such work!” 

“A king, indeed!” replied the boy. “I was foolish to 
leave the geese with you, but not such a silly as to believe 
you are a king.” 

“All right, my little friend,” answered the king, “here’s 
another gold piece. You are my friend, aren’t you?” 

The boy took the money and as he thanked the giver 
he said, “ Yes, Iam your friend. You are a kind man and 
I think you might be a good king, but if you tried all your 
life you would never become a good goose-herd!”’ 

(This little playlet is so simple as to be enjoyed in the first primary 
and it is an excellent device to make familiar to little ones well known 
stories which play so important a part in education.) 


CHARACTERS 
MAXIMILIAN 


Goose Boy 
CHILDREN AS GEESE 


ACT I 
SCENE I—A road and meadow 


(Enter Maximilian, who walks as if somewhat overcome 
with the heat.) 


Maximilian Ah! the day is exceedingly warm — I'll 
just seat myself in the refreshing shade of this tree. (He 
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sits down, fans himself with his hat, pulls out a book and at- 
tempts to fix his attention on reading.) The day’s too warm, 
the shade too pleasant. I can’t keep myeyesopen. I’ll 
just have a little nap. (Falls asleep. Then after an inter- 
val awakens, looking up at the sky.) My,my it’s afternoon. 
I must be off. (He starts off in great haste, leaving his book 
behind him as he goes. After walking a ways he discovers the 
Goose Boy tending his geese — puts hand tohis pocket.) My 
book — my book! I’ve left it. How fortunate I am i 
finding yon Goose Boy, too. I am much tootired to walk 
back for it. (Calling out) Here, my boy (takes gold piec 
from his pocket). How would you like to have this? 

Goose Boy Right well, sir, but I never hope to have so 
much. 

Maximilian It’s yours if you will but run back to the 
oak tree at the second turn in the road and bring me the 
book I left there. 

Goose Boy (disgustedly) 
think. 

Maximilian What — what’s this? I don’t understand. 

Goose Boy Well, do you imagine I am foolish enough to 
believe that you will give me all that money for running 
a mile to fetch a book? 

Maximilian (laughingly) Here, then, I'll give it to 
you now (putting gold piece in the boy’s hand). Perhaps 
you'll believe me now. 

Goose Boy (disappointedly) I would so much like to go, 
but of course I can’t leave the geese. They would stray 
away and I would get the blame. 

Maximilian Thatissoon remedied. 
while you are away. 

Goose Boy. (laughing heartily) 
make the attempt. 
minute! 


) 


’ 


Pooh! I am not so silly as you 


I will tend the geese 


I should enjoy seeing you 
They would run away from you in a 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


Language Games and Drills 


Grace Norton Whittaker 
Si of our leading educators have objected so 


strenuously to formal drill as a means of correcting 
poor English, that one hesitates to recommend 
anything of the kind, and yet so many teachers are 
working where the struggle to secure good English seems 
hopeless and where the mere correction has seemingly little 
effect that, unless they are content with the meager results 
attained by this method alone, they will be forced to use 
means which will impress the correct form. This may be 
done by many repetitions, as in the drill, or by pleasurable 
use,asinthegame. Thegame,of course, has the advantage, 
since, if it prove attractive, the children play it outside of 
schoc yl. 
Below will be found a suggestive outline for drills which 
the writer has found helpful to student teachers: 


DRILLS ON VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 


I Acting of verb forms; 
Example While performing the act, the child says, “I 
am running.” “What did you do?” “I ran.” 


“What have you done?” “I have run.” “Who 
was it that ran?” “It was I who ran.” 
To another child: 
“What did Mary do?” “Mary ran.” “What has 


3») 


Mary done 
that ran?” 


“Mary has run.” “Who was it 
“Tt was she (or he) that ran.” 


This drill should be given very rapidly. Five or six 


‘-erbs should be used in three or four minutes. 


II List of verbs suggested: 


take lie make eat spring 
speak give sink forget swim 
run tell see grow go 
write tear find do lay 
bite sit think break show 
blow come fall freeze hide 
ride rise sing steal drink 


Add to or take from this list, according to the need of the 
class. 
.] 
III Language games — source: 
1 Myra King’s Language Games. 
2 Educational journals. 
3 Original games. 


IV For the more formal drills in grade four, use this form: 
Example write; writes; wrote; have, had and has writ- 
ten. Require pupils to memorize order and use for 

all verbs. 


1 Give the different forms of the verb. 

2 Use in sentences. 

Example Miss M. said, “John, write on the board.” 
Mary writes on the board. John wrote a letter yes- 
terday. I have written a letter to-day. Mary has 


written two letters. If John had written the letter 
earlier it would have been mailed to-night. 


V Suggestions for drill on adjective and adverb: 
Example busy, busily; slow, slowly. 

How did James walk as he came into the room? He 
walked slowly. Is he swift or slow in his move- 
ments? He is slow. Nellie is working her prob- 
lems. Is Nellie idle? No, Nellie is busy. How is 
Nellie working? She is working busily. 


VI List of adjectives and adverbs: 


sweet sweetly loud loudly 
sad sadly angry angrily 
heavy heavily strange strangely 
soft softly kind kindly 
harsh harshly easy easily 
sure surely bitter bitterly 
quiet quietly fierce fiercely 


VII_ In grades one and two a lesson period devoted to thes 
drills once a week is not too much. In grades three 
and four use three or four minutes twice a week 
Plan for this as definitely as for the other work. To 
be of value, drills must be brisk that the correct forms 
may be repeated many times. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


1 A ball or other object is given to a child. He passes 
it on to three other children. He then tells to whom it 
has been given and asks for its return. Example “I 
gave the ball to May. May gave it to Sue. Sue gave it to 
John and John may give it tome.” If no mistake is made 
the child may try again and this time the ball is given to 
four children before being returned to the original possessor. 
The number may be increased until the child makes a mis- 
take, either in the order or in English, then he chooses a 
successor. 

2 The children stand in a circle with one child in the 
center who is called the director. He says: “May, run to 
Grace.” May does this and then takes her place in front 
of the director for further orders. 

Director You ran to Grace, now run to Jane. After 
this command is obeyed she again returns to position. 

Director You ran to Grace, youran to Jane, you may run 
to Sarah. 

This continues until the director forfeits his position by a 
mistake: in English or failure to remember the order, then 
another child takes her place. 


Wuo Is My Frienp? 


3 In this game the group of children are variously 
engaged, some sitting, some lying, some running, some 
writing, etc. One child is blindfolded. Another child 
inquires of him, “Who is my friend?” 

Blindfolded Child What is she doing? 

Second Child She is sitting in the chair. 

Blindfolded Child Is it Grace? 

Second Child No, it is not Grace. 

Blindfolded Child Is it May? 

Second Child Yes, it is May. 


Three guesses are allowed. If the child is successful she 
chooses her successor, the positions are changed, and the 
game goes on. 

4 The following list is written upon the blackboard: 


run lie give sit see 
ran lay gave sat saw 
have run have lain have given havesat have seen 


has lain 
had lain 


has run 
had run 


has seen 
had seen 


has sat 
had sat 


has given 
had given 


Two captains are chosen and take position on opposite 
sides of the room. Each in turn names a verb and a child. 
If the child uses the word correctly in a sentence he takes 
his place by his captain. At the end of the time allowed 
for the game the side having the greater number is declared 
winner. 
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Games for January Indoor 


Recess 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


HE month of January usually brings many stormy 
days when indoor recesses, with wide open windows, 
area necessity. At such times these general activity 
games furnish a substitute for the outdoor play. 


I Littte New YEAR GAME 
This is especially for the first week in January. 
The children form a circle and take hold of hands. 
child is chosen to represent the Little New Year. 
Little New Year runs swiftly around outside of the circle, 
shaking a string of small sleighbells or any bells in his hand. 
He sings or repeats the following: 
Oh, I am the little New Year, oho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 
So open your doors and let me in. 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 
So open your doors and let me in. 


One 


He then enters an open door; that is, he passes into the 
ring between any two of the children and kneels before 
some child. This child then takes the sleighbells and in 
turn is the Little New Year. He runs around the outside 
of the circle, and then chooses another in the same way, and 
so on. 


If Lirrie Jack Frost AND THE SKATING GAME 

One child is chosen to represent Little Jack Frost. The 
children stand around the room, or form a circle. Little 
Jack Frost trips all around scattering imaginary snow, 
while the children sing or repeat the following or any Jack 
Frost song: 

Little Jack Frost trips round and round, 
Spreading white snow on the frozen ground, 
Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 
Chilling the warmth of the sun’s bright beams. 

Jack Frost having caused the pond to be smoothly iced, 
the children then choose partners, put on imaginary skates, 
and all skate up and down the aisles and around the room 
with music if there is a piano, or the children hum or sing 
any waltz music. If the children are not familiar with the 
stroke motion of skating, they should be shown that at 
first. This is an excellent exercise for restless little feet. 
After the skating the children remove imaginary skates, 
walk to homes (seats) take off imaginary mittens, caps, and 
coats and put away on imaginary hooks in closets. 


III GAME oF Mr. SNOWMAN 

Children form a circle, or stand in rows in aisles, and face 
sides of the room. Two or three children are chosen to 
make Mr. Snowman. 

They choose a child and build Mr. Snowman on him with 
imaginary snow. When he is ready, all the children, or 
one row at a time, gather imaginary snow, make six or eight 
snowballs and place in a pile on the floor beside them. Ata 
given signal the children bend, pick up the imaginary snow- 
balls and throw them at Mr. Snowman. 

Each row of children may make a Mr. Snowman in turn, 
or there may be four Mr. Snowmen at the same time, one 
at each side of the room. 


SONG GAME 
Mary V. Myers 
My left hand raise,' 
My left hand shake,? 
And round my head? 
A circle make. 
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Left and Right 
(SONG GAME) Mary V. MYErs 
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We'll bow to the left,* b 
We'll bow to the right,5 de 
Then dance about® 
With footsteps light. 
th 
My right hand raise,’ in 
My right hand shake,*® gi 
And round my head? pl 
A circle make. pt 
; pl 
My left foot raise,'® m 
My left foot shake,'! hi 
A forward step’? cl: 
Then backward take.'$ na 
. pl 
My right foot raise,'* 
My right foot shake,'® th 
A forward step'® as 
Then backward take.!’ sti 
af 
Now hear us stamp"® M 
Our noisy feet, ar 
For we have left tri 


A quiet seat. 


Our fingers snap,'® 
Again we snap,”° 
And now our hands 
We clap,”' clap,?? clap! 2° 


DIRECTIONS 


The players may be placed in a circle, but better, in columns of 
equal numbers. Space at arms’ length forward and sideward. Posi- 
tion. When in position the hands are placed firm on the hips, which 
position is maintained at all times when the hands are free from exer- 
cise. 

1 Raise the left hand. 
2 Shake the left hand. 
3 With both hands circle over the head. 
4 Left face! courtesy; return to position. 
5 Right face! courtesy; return to position 
6 Partners face, with clasped hands raised high, dance once 
around, back into position. 
Raise the right hand. 
8 Shake the right hand. 
9 Same as No. 3. 

10 Raise the left foot. 

11 Shake the left foot. 

12 Left foot one step forward. 

13 Left foot one step back into position. 

14 Raise the right foot. 

15 Shake the right foot. 

16 Right foot forward step. 

17. Right foot step back into position. 

18 Stamp the right foot. 

19 Snap the thumb and forefinger of both hands. 

20 Same as No. 19. 

21, 22 and 23 Clap hands. 

This exercise may be used as an aisle game; each child, with hands 
on hips, dancing alone in No. 6. F 

The exercise is adapted to school-room and playground. . 


, ‘On the morrow I must rise, 
Firm of will and clear of eyes; 
Strong to bear the light of day, 
Brave to lift my voice and say: — ) 
God, I thank Thee that I live.” 
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A Geography Game 
Lillian C. Howard 
. FTER a few facts had been taught in my class of 


elementary geography, I placed a list of them on 

an unused blackboard, in an alphabetical order. 

Day after day, as new subjects were taught, we 
added them to the list. After we had a fairly long list, I 
told my class we would use the words in a geography game. 
Immediately the class were enthusiastic, for children are 
always ready for a game. How often a dull subject may 
be brightened and fairly made interesting by some little 
device and by calling it a game. 

Our geography game is played in the following manner: 

First a pupil goes in front of the class and says that he is 
thinking of something which begins with a given letter. For 
instance, he says, “I am thinking of something which be- 
gins with H. Some pupil from the class says, “Is it the 
place where the earth and sky meet?” To which the first 
pupil may reply, “No, it is not the horizon.” Another 
pupil asks, “Is it an elevation of land less than a half a 
mile high.” To which the first pupil replies, “Yes, it is a 
hill.” The guesser then takes first pupil’s place in front of 
class. If the pupil in front should fail to place the right 
name on a given definition, he forfeits his place, which 
place is taken by pupil giving the definition. 

I find the game beneficial, as it keeps the leader as well as 
the guesser alert. It has proven an excellent review lesson, 
as it firmly fixes all definitions. It can be adapted to the 
study of a continent. We play the game every Friday 
afternoon, as I am a firm believer in constant reviews. 
Mine is a class of boys from ten to twelve years of age who 
are in this class because they are either school offenders or 
truants. They love to play it. 

The following is my blackboard list: 


A M 
Africa mountain 
air mouth 
America . 
Antarctic AN 
Arctic night 
Asia north 
Australia North America 
axils O 

B outlet 
base ocean 
bay 
black " P 
brown Pacific 
bed people 

poles 

e plain 
cape plateau 
continent peninsula 
county prairie 
country 
compass Wn. 

river 

D red 
day : 
desert 5 
directions sta 
delta seasons 

shore 

E slope 
east spring 
Europe south 
equator South America 

F summit 
frigid State 
forest strait 

G T 
geography temperate 
gulf torrid 
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H U 
harbor United States 
hill 
horizon W 
hemisphere water 
I west 
Indian wharf 
inlet white 
isthmus woody 
island 
J Y 
jungle yellow 
‘& 
lake Z 
land zones 


I also added names of county, town, nearby city, and 
State to list. 





Jack and Jill 
E. P. C. 


This is a rest exercise much enjoyed by children of grades 
one and two and sometimes equally enjoyed by children 
of the third grades. 

I 


Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


II 


Up Jack got and home did trot 
As fast as he could caper. 

Went to bed to mend his head 
With vinegar and brown paper. 


(Repeat II, substituting word Jill for Jack.) 


Class arrangement: boys and girls on opposite sides of 
room, standing beside chairs. 


First Line 
At words Jack and Jill the children face their chairs. 
Went up a hill — stand on chairs. 


Second Line 


To fetch — bend body forward. 

A pail — raise body as if drawing up a pail of water, 
using arms with a pulling motion. 

Of — bend body forward again. 

Water — raise body upward again. 


(Note This motion can be done in perfect rhythm to the music.) 


Third Line 
Jack fell down — boys jump off their chairs softly and 
remain in crouching position. 
And broke his crown — grasp heads. 


Fourth Line 
And Jill came, etc. — girls jump down. 


Fifth Line 
Up Jack got, etc. — boys stand up and softly run around 
room and back to places. 


Seventh Line 

Went to bed, etc. — boys sit down in chairs and pretend 

to mend their heads and then go to sleep. 

When the girls have done the same thing and all- are 
asleep, the teacher may say — “Wake up,” and she will 
find many bright eyes looking at her, and the children all 
ready to play it again. 
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to Try 


Ideas 
Baseball Number Work 


Flora B. Galt 
MATERIAL sania 
Tag board cards 23” x 5”. Write a combination on both 
sides of the card with the rubber of a pencil dipped in ink. 


GAME 

Leaders choose sides as for a spelling match, or this game 
may be used as a contest between the boys and girls of the 
class. 


The pitcher, score-keeper and catcher are chosen from 
one side. The opposite side furnishes the batters. The 
pitcher holds up three cards consecutively. If the batter 
answers each correctly as it is held up, a score is recorded 
for his side. He then takes his seat, and another from his 
side is batter. If the batter misses, the catcher gives it 
correctly and an out is recorded for the batter’s side and 
another batter takes his place. Three “outs” give the 
inning to the opposite side and the game proceeds as before. 
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Post Office 


Edna A. Ruddick, A. B. 


Perhaps some other teacher of upper first grade has 
found that her little folks do not take kindly to number 
story drills. If she has found it so, the following idea 
may be useful to her. 

I have prepared cards of oak tag six inches long and 
four inches wide. On one side of these I have written a 
number story without the answer as: 


TF 
+1 


On the blackboard all around the room I write the numbers 
from two to ten, and then choose a child to live in each 
house, represented by a number, and be Mrs. Two, Mr. 
Three or Mr. Four, as the case may be. 

I then elect myself postmaster, and choose, as carriers, 
children who especially need drill in the number work. 
Each carrier is given a letter (one of the number story 
cards) which he must take to the right house. We have 
a rigid system in the post-office by which the carriers go 
out from one side of my desk and return at the other side. 
As soon as they return, they announce the number story 
they had and the house where they took it. This, I feel, 
helps them to visualize the number facts. If they forget, 
they are sternly sent back to the house to discover what 
the number fact was. This helps their memory. 

Sometimes the carrier makes a mistake and delivers a 
letter at the wrong house. Then the child receiving the 
letter hastens to the postmaster to report the mistake. 
The postmaster apologizes ceremoniously and sends the 
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offending carrier back to rectify the mistake. In this way, 
the other children are also alert to discover mistakes. 

After all the letters have been given out, each child 
comes from his home to post his answers to the letters he 
has received (in reality the same cards), and the postmaster 
can tell at once, in looking them over, whether they were 
delivered to the right house. This prevents any child 
from having a wrong impression because of a mistake 
made by a carrier. 

To the children, the drill is a game and is played entirely 
in the spirit of “Let’s pretend.” Everything is very cere- 
monious and dignified. There is plenty of movement in 
it and I find the children can play it for twenty-five or 
thirty minutes without growing restless or tired as they 
do after a much shorter period of any kind of seat drill. 
Of course, during the game, I change my staff of carriers 
and also change the homes of my children, so they will 
become better acquainted with more number facts. 


To Gain Correct Expression in 
Reading 


To gain correct expression in reading is sometimes hard 
for experienced teachers, to say nothing of beginners, so I 
am going to give you an exercise I have used and found 
to surpass any other within my teaching experience. The 
time given to this exercise should not be longer than five 
or ten minutes, two or three times a week, but not at the 
regular lesson period. The sentences used are simple, for 
my pupils are the little First Graders; however, the simple 
ones are just as well for the older ones. 

Write on the board: 

“T see a horse.” 

Call on some one to read it, then ask the class to close 
their eyes and imagine they see a horse. 

Ask “What is it you see?” 

The answer, “I see a Aorse,”’ brings the emphasis on the 
thought word. Then I ask, “What word did Mary say 
the plainest?”” The answer is, “ Mary said horse the plain- 
est,’ so I underscore horse in the sentence on the board. 
The thought word is always said the “ plainest.”’ 

Next I write: 

“T see a black horse.” 

Then ask, “ John, what kind of horse do you see?” John 
says, “I see a black horse,” the emphasis naturally falling 
on black. SolI underscore that word, asking the children 
which word she said the “plainest.”’ 

Ask, “ Who’s black horse is this?” Some one will say: 

“Tt is papa’s black horse,” so I write that sentence next 
on the board and ask what is the “plain” word this time? 
When the answer comes, I underscore Papa’s. The ques- 
tion, “What can you dowith Papa’s horse?” may bring the 
answer. 

“T can ride Papa’s black horse.” 

Again the emphasis falls on the thought word or what 
the child can do. The children will soon see that the plain 
word expresses the thought of the sentence and what he 
wishes to tell may be more easily understood by saying that 
word the “plainest.”’ 

The board will look like the fo lowing when completed: 


I see a horse. 

I see a black horse. 

It is Papa’s black horse. 
I can ride Papa’s horse. 


Another form, but along the same line as above, I write 
the following: 
“That boy can run.” 
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“Who can run?” 
Each time, as the answer is given, 
I underscore the thought word. 

If at any time, at the regular lesson period, the correct 
thought word isn’t given, just a question will bring the de- 


Then ask, “What can the boy do?” 


“Which boy can run?”’ 


sired result. However, sometimes their ideas vary, which 
of course is encouraging, as it shows the child is really 
thinking; if possible, use his idea or lead him carefully 
to see yours. There is no iron-clad rule by which we may 
know the author’s thought and perhaps the child is as near 
correct as the teacher. 

Even the tiny tots are interested in these drills and let 
me beg of you, if you have had any trouble in gaining correct 
expression in your reading class, primary, intermediate or 
advanced, try this method. You may not at first reading 
see the value of it, but give it a few weeks’ trial anyway and 
see the improvements derived. You will not only enjoy 
your own reading more, but be better able to direct those 
under your supervision. 


The “Teacher” System 
Reeva A. Greider 


My school-room is managed through this partial self- 
government plan, and I have arranged a system which 
has been in working order for three years, and which 
all my pupils vote a success. 

At the beginning of each week, a new “set” of “teachers” 
are in charge for the whole week. We begin at the first 
desk and go entirely around the room, in order that each 
pupil is at some time a “teacher.” 

At this school I am out of the room, watching the lines 
pass in, when school takes up — likewise at recesses. 
Therefore a “teacher” is at the desk at that time. If any- 
one is noisy, or persists in misbehaving, that person’s name 
is written down and he stays in one recess. If this occurs 
three times, he loses a week of recesses. A “teacher” is in 
charge of the room at recess and on the many occasions I 
have peeped in the room, perfect order has reigned. Also, 
if any child won’t study, he is first warned by the teacher, 
and then eventually must suffer punishment if idleness is 
continued. 

The children thoroughly enjoy the title “teacher” and 
take their responsibility very seriously. They have been 
very fair in “handing in” names, for even if they were in- 
clined not to be, there is always the possibility that the 
affair wou d be “evened up” when a new “teacher” comes 
in charge. 

“Be square” is the motto of the pupils as well as of my- 
self, and there are very few who do not do their best to live 
up to it. 





An Arctic Scene 


Edna Armstrong 


This Arctic scene is produced by real cotton and black- 
board background. I do not claim to be offering anything 
new or original except the igloos made of casting plaster. 
They are snow-white, are easily and quickly made and are 
ready for service each year, and I find that the seasons roll 
round so very rapidly, it is with a distinct feeling of thank- 
fulness I realize that I have something prepared, and in good 
condition. 

The seals, bears, dogs, and sleds are made by the children 
from patterns that other and more original teachers have 
contributed to Primary Epucation. 

I have pleased the children and my color-loving soul by 
making a blue ocean and a brilliant aurora. 





An “Eskimo Help” from 


Primary Education 
Ella Stratton 


Last January when we studied the people of the North- 
land, we made Eskimo Booklets. The story of “Pa-Rai- 
ul-Ney” —the great white polar bear—was such a 
favorite with the children that we put that into our book- 
let too. This story was in the January number of Primary 
Epucation for 1913. The covers were dark green con- 
struction paper, nine inches by twelve inches. While try- 
ing to decide upon the most attractive decoration, I hit 
upon the following ideas: To each child I gave a large, 
simple pattern of a polar bear, several pins and a part of a 
sheet of cotton. They pinned the pattern on the cotton 
and cut around it. When they took off the pattern there 
was a fluffy, white polar bear, with a black eye and a tiny 
black tip on the end of his nose, who was promptly chris- 
tened “Pa-rai-ul-ney.”” Then I passed up the aisles with 
a tube of paste and put three little paste dots on each cover, 
so they could fasten him down. 

That night, when the books were handed to me for cor- 
rection, I took white chalk and made on each an ice-pan 
for him to stand on, a couple of icebergs and the northern 
lights in the distance. 

The gasps of delight which greeted the booklets when they 
were returned the next morning made up for the extra hour 
of work it had taken to complete the covers. 
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A Story 
A Little Boy of Russia 


Alice E. Allen 


Part I 


T was Christmas Eve in Russia. In the great, silent, 
I snow-covered country of the Czar everywhere there 
was the stir and thrill that came with Christmas. 

Vanka’s little home was full to the brim of good 
cheer. His big brothers, Stephen and Ivan, had come home 
from Moscow for the great holiday. With his sisters, 
Dolinka and Sophie, and his father and mother — seven 
in all — there were quite enough to make a merry Christmas 
all by themselves. 

Dolinka had set the table with plates, spoons, and bowls. 
Carefully, mother brought the great bowl of honey, fruit 
and porridge and placed it in the center of the table. The 
Christmas candles smiled at the red geraniums in the win- 
dows, and the red geraniums smiled back a cheery greet- 
ing. The room shone with cleanliness. Its floors were 
freshly scrubbed. Its walls were freshly white-washed and 
so was its brick stove. There were fresh, hand-made 
curtains in the windows. A long, new candle burned with 
bright and steady flame before the Icon, or sacred picture 
of Christ, in its niche in the wall. 

Gathered about the little table, \Vanka was the first to 
hear the bells afar off, but coming nearer and nearer. Gay, 
jangling sleigh-bells they were, making the jolliest kind of a 
clatter across the snow and the silence. Who could be 
passing at such a rate through the village? Everybody ran 
to the door to find out. 

Outside, everything was cold and white and still, save 
for the merry riot of the bells. Great stars, big and beauti- 
ful as those that once shone on little Bethlehem, looked out 
of a deep, dark, velvety sky. Little lights from home- 
windows twinkled back at them. From the church farther 
down the street came the sound of music. But this was 
quickly drowned in the jingle-jangle of the bells. 

Then into sight came a great sleigh, piled with fur robes, 
and drawn by four horses, harnessed one before the other. 
With a great flourish and clatter, the turn-out drew up 
before Vanka’s home. 

‘The Count!” cried Vanka’s father. 

“Natalie!” cried little Vanka. 

Sure enough, in the sleigh beside the driver, was the 
Count, whose country estate was only a mile from the 
village. Here, he and his family spent each summer, 
going to Moscow for the winter. With him in the sleigh 
was his little daughter Natalie, and her nurse, an American 
woman, whose strange ways and words so delighted the 
little folks. 

“Merry Christmas, little brother!” cried Natalie, 
springing out of the sleigh. “I made father bring me:” 

“Indeed she did,” said the Count. “She longs always 
for her home here.” He was a grave, stern man. 

Vanka greatly admired him, but sometimes was almost 
afraid of him. But he had always a smile for his little sun- 
beam of a daughter — the child of his second wife, an 
American who had died when Natalie was a baby. 

As they all went into Vanka’s little home, Vanka heard 
the Count talking in low, troubled tones to his father. He 
said something about very important papers which had 
been lost or mislaid. He had looked everywhere in his 
winter home in Moscow and now, although it was holiday 
time, he was so anxious that he had made the long journey 
to search through his country estate. 

“They are of the greatest importance — their loss will 
bring great trouble,” he said. “I dared trust no one to 
come for them. So here I am, myself — and Natalie,” he 
added with a smile for the little one at his side. 

Little Natalie smiled back. When she smiled, her dark 
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to Read 


eyes looked blue like the waters of the Volga under summer 
skies. 

Vanka’s mother drew her into her arms. 
the heavy coat and beautiful furs. 
his own bow! of honey and porridge. 

“Because of the Christ Child,” he said, as he gave her a 
generous spoonful. 

“Let us keep her, sir,” said Vanka’s mother. 
yearned over the little motherless girl. 
and the distance has been great. Most tenderly will we 
care for her. Humble as is our home, it is warm and there 
is food in abundance.” 

“That will please Natalie,” said the Count. “Old Veta 
takes good care of the estate, but it will be bleak and deso- 
late for the little one, especially at the Christmas season. 
In Moscow, too, there seemed no place for her — her sisters 
are always busy.” 

Natalie’s sisters — the daughters of the Count’s first 
wife, who had been a famous Russian beauty — were all 
grown-up young ladies. They had their own friends and 
festivities. And just at this time, Moscow was full of 
gayety. Everywhere there was open house and feasting 
and drinking. 

When the Count drove away, Stephen and Ivan went 
with him to help in the search for the papers. But little 
Natalie and her nurse stayed in. Vanka’s home. 

As soon as supper was over, Vanka and Sophie and Natalie 
went outside the cottage to hang up their stockings where 
Father Christmas would be sure to find them. 

“Where my mamma lived,” said Natalie, “Santa Claus 
has to climb down a great chimney to get to the socks. 
They are hung in a row beside the fireplace. Oh, Vanka, 
listen! — what is that?” 

From the distance came the sound of boys’ voices solemnly 
chanting a Christmas hymn. 

“Hush!” said Vanka reverently. 
Bethlehem.” 

And then into view came a procession of the boys of the 
village. One in the center held high a Star. It was 
cleverly made of pasteboard. In the very center of the 
Star was a picture of the Christ. And back of the picture 
was a bright light. 

“They will pass us on their way to the church,” said 
Vanka. ‘Oh, Natalie, how I do hope to be big enough an- 
other Christmas to march with them — maybe to carry 
the Star!” 

After the Star had gone by, the little folks ran back into 
the warm little room, where the red geraniums blazed and 
the candle burned low before the sacred face of the 
Christ. 

Natalie slept in Vanka’s bed built into the wall close to 
the stove. Vanka himself slept on top of the great stove. 

Next morning what a good time there was! There were 
gifts in each little sock. In Vanka’s, besides a warm new 
cap, there was a wonderful toy. It was a small building 
beautifully carved, complete even to a tiny tower. And 
in the tower there were tiny bells that would really ring — 
such a soft, fairy-like chime. 

“Oh, little brother!” cried Natalie. “Old Father Christ- 
mas must have heard me tell my father what you wanted 
in the great toy-shop. The toy is exactly like one of the 
famous towers in the city. Does Father Christmas come 
by way of Moscow, Nursie?” 

“He must,” laughed Natalie’s pretty nurse. 
way of New York, too, dearie. 
own sock.” 

And there, smiling at Natalie, was a doll dressed in 
wonderful clothes. 

Natalie hugged her. 

“You look like the picture of my little American cousin 
Dorothy,” she cried. “When I go to New York, Vanka, 
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I shall wear just such clothes and boots and you'll not know 
” 

By and by, in Vanka’s home, there was a great feast. 
A tiny pig, roasted, with slices of lemon, had the place of 
honor. There were tinned herrings and musk-melons and 
mushrooms and all sorts of good things. There were tall 
tumblers of tea to drink. You could have them sweet 
with jam or sour with lemon, as you liked. The feast was 
very different from the usual one of soup, fermented cab- 
bage and black bread. But it had been spread in honor 
of the Count’s little daughter. For the Count, although 
he was a great man, was a good one, too, and had always 
been very kind to Vanka’s family. Besides it was Christ- 
mas, and that makes all the difference in the world. 

About noon, it began tosnow. At first, great silent flakes 
floated down, like a procession of white-robed children 
marching to some solemn church-feast. Then came great 
crowds, like children who frolicked and danced. And 
finally the flakes came so fast they were like nothing at all 
but Russian snowflakes. The wind came up, too. And 
snow and wind forgot it was Christmas, or else that was 
their way of celebrating. Anyhow, they shut off the 
Count’s house from the little village and both were as far 
away from great, busy, feasting Moscow as if they’d been 
in another world. 

The little folks gathered about the grown folks and begged 
for stories. Vanka’s mother told about the little house- 
sprite named Domivoi, who played all sorts of funny 
pranks. Then she told strange stories of her own girlhood 
when she had lived in another part of Russia. 

Then Natalie begged Nurse to tell about Christmas far 
away over the seas. 

“Little folks in the United States have had their Christ- 
mas long ago,”’ said Nurse in her best Russian, so every- 
body could understand, “‘and their New Year’s Day, too. 
Their calendar is thirteen days ahead of ours. Soon, they’ll 
begin to think about their great heroes whose birthdays 
come in February.” 

“Oh, telB us about Washington, please, Nursie!” 
Natalie. 

Vanka was delighted to find that had he been born in the 
United States, his birthday would have been the same as 
Washington’s. 

‘What a brave boy you’ll have to be,” cried Natalie — 
“a real hero, little brother!” 

“IT will!” cried Vanka, wishing he could begin that very 
minute. 

When they looked out of the window, the storm was over. 
The sun was shining. And faint and far away, came the 
sound of sleigh-bells. 

“Father is coming,” cried Natalie. 
be on our way back to Moscow. 
Vanka could go too!” 

Vanka wished so too. How he longed to see Moscow 
about which Natalie and Stephen and Ivan talked so much! 
More than anything, how he longed to hear its beautiful 
bells! But, of course, he couldn’t go to the Count’s home. 
He was a poor boy and must work hard all his life, like 
father, in the fields. 

It was just sunset when the Count and Natalie and her 
nurse drove away. The whole world was bathed in a 
wonderful rose-red glow. The tree-shadows on the snow 
were soft green. Even while Vanka watched, the light 
burned orange and the shadows turned to blue. Soon the 
light would be golden and the shadows violet. 

Vanka loved the wonderful winter sunsets. He wished 
he understood why the shadows on the snow were different 
in color from the light across the sky. There were so many 
things Vanka wanted to know. 

“Good-by, Vanka!” cried Natalie. 

And as the bells began their music, the Count’s voice 
called back: 

“Search again for the papers — they must be found!”’ 

Vanka’s sunset dream vanished even as the colors do. 
For the Count’s face was grave and his voice troubled. 
Vanka wished he could find the papers himself. 
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May we make a 
few suggestions? 


From some of the many letters thousands of teachers and 
their pupils have written us we quote several ideas which 
have given excellent results. These have been found valu- 
able in stimulating the children to unusual effort in the regu- 
lar care the teeth must have to be kept in good condition. 

Some have taken back a brief sentence emphasizing 

one feature of dental hygiene — such as ‘Good Teeth 
— Good Health” or “A Clean Tooth Never Decays”’ or 
“Morning and Night.”’ Charts are prepared by teacher or 
class to illustrate the chosen phrase. If desired we will 
supply a print of such a chart, as indicated on the coupon 
below. 


In some schools an honor roll has been established 
similar to those for scholarship and deportment, based 
on the faithful care of the teeth. These may be either 
monthly or weekly and the foundation may be a parent’s 
certification of night and morning cleaning or the pupil’s 
own word for the fact of regular care. An extra mark or 
star may be added for a visit to the dentist and two stars 
for a report from him that the teeth have been well cared for. 
3 Acting on another suggestion of ours, many teachers 
of younger classes have made good use of black and white 
prints of the “moving picture” drawings which appeared 
on the back covers of several publications. These are to 
be colored by the smaller pupils. We will be glad to supply 
you with sheets for this interesting exercise. 
4 For older pupils a contest is often held to determine 
which one, from memory, can draw the best outline 
of a section of a tooth, showing the enamel, the dentine, 
the nerve, etc., and the ravages that follow neglect. We 
have charts which will help you if you care to try this. 
Hundreds of teachers in calling on their classes for 
compositions on “* The Care of the Teeth” have seized the 
opportunity to urge original thought and fresh expression. 
The interest and ingenuity of the little writers have been 
remarkable. One child, for instance, wrote the history of 
one of his teeth in the first person — another gave a very 
graphic word picture of the adventures of a decay germ who 
was baffled by regular brushing of the teeth. 

If you have any other methods of stimulating childish 
interest in this most important matter, we will be glad in- 
deed to hear of them. They will be passed on to other 
educators who have benefited themselves and their pupils 
by the use of 


Saess See 


If already this school year you have not taken advantage 
of the offer of reminder cards and trial tubes, you are en- 
titled to them. (In filling out the coupon mention which, 
if any, of the above prints you desire.) 

Colgate & Company 
199 Fulton St., New York 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Ey ee School Dist. No. 


Dept. 80 


I am a teacher in 


having in my direct charge ........ scholars. Will you 
please send me free of charge, tor echoal work only, trial 
tubes and cards for all my pupils, for delivery about 

PE is Kiniksanse aa 

P. O. Address 

(Check prints desired—1.... 2.... 3.... -4....) 
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Language Drills in Verb Forms 





January 


Iva M. Miller 


The following simple stories are for assistance in language drill. 
These are particularly planned to contain the commonly misused verb 
forms. The teacher may find even the simple ones helpful in oral work 
among older children. The more advanced ones contain suggestions 
also for written work with drill in paragraphing, punctuation, etc. 

The suggestions given aim to be simple enough for a pupil to 
follow them without aid from the teacher if the teacher can give each 
child a copy of the story with the directions. A mimeograph might 
simplify the teacher’s work in the class-room very materially. 

BENNY’S EASTER PRESENT 

On Easter morning Benny ran out to the shed. Bunny 
Pink Ears saw him coming and kicked her heels for joy. 
She had an Easter gift for Benny. As soon as he came 
to her pen she ran into the box where she slept. Benny saw 
that it was filled with white fur. Pink Ears had pulled it 
from her own body to make the softest kind of nest. 

Suddenly something inside the nest began to move. 
Benny wondered what it might be. Then Pink Ears came 
out again. What do you think came after her? Four baby 
rabbits! They ram toward Benny and then they scam- 
pered back again. Soon Benny saw their ears peeping out 
once more and when he ¢hrew them some grass they came 
out to eat it. They came quite close and afe all the grass. 
Benny threw them more. They a/e that too. Often they 
looked up at him with their bright eyes. Each one moved 
his two ears and wriggled his pink nose as if to say, “ Thank 
you, Benny. You area nice boy to give us so fine a break- 
fast this Easter Morning.” 


For EARLY GRADES 

There are a number of words in this story which we often 
hear used incorrectly. They are in italics. They are 
all very easy little words which we use often. Therefore 
we should notice them carefully. Read the story again, 
noticing these, and then try to tell it, using as many of these 
words as you can. 

Perhaps you found something last Easter morning. If 
you did, tell about it. 


FAT SIDES AND HER CHILDREN 


Fat Sides grunted and her children ran to see what it was 
about. The wind d/ew from the direction of the barn and 
Fat Sides had already smelled her dinner. Soon Peter 
came around the corner with two buckets. What a noise 
there was! The children and Fat Sides all grunted together 
and squealed as if it hurt them to wait. 

Peter poured some milk into a trough and they all ran 
for it, putting their feet and noses both into the trough. In 
no time they drank it all, and still they asked for more. 
Peter next threw some garbage into the trough. This they 
ate as fast as they could, grunting and pushing one another 
away. Each one tried to get the most he could, and all to- 
gether they squealed for more. 

Were they not ill-mannered children? 


For EARLY GRADES 

Read the story carefully, noticing all the words in italics. 
Can you tell from the story who Fat Sides and her Children 
were? What more do you know about pigs? 

Write short sentences from the story, using blew, ran, 
threw, came, ate, and drank. Then write sentences of your 
own, using each word once. 


FIDO 

This morning Fido came to the door and barked, for he 
was very hungry. When he saw me he stood up on his 
hind legs to beg. What did I do? I gave him some bread, 
which he ate very slowly as if it did not quite suit him. 

When the bread was all gone he sat up once more. Then 
he began rolling over until I brought him a bit of cake. 
He ate this quickly as if it tasted better than the bread, 
but even this was not enough. 

He ran around and around me barking and begging until 


I gave him a saucer of milk. He liked this very much and | 
in no time drank it all up. He still wanted his dessert. 

He Jay down and played that he was dead. When | 
threw him a bite of meat he woke up quickly and swallowed 
it all at once. I held a hoop up then for him to jump 
through. Sometimes he does not like to do this, but this 
morning he did it three or four times. The rascal had seen} 
a bone in my hand. When at last I gave it to him he ran 
off wagging his tail. He had the very best dog-dessert in 
the world. 


For Earty GRADES 

Read this story again, noticing all the words in italics 
They are our friends, the verbs, or action words, which we 
use so much and should be careful to use properly. As you 
read, think the word very distinctly to yourself so that you 
will know just how it sounds. 

Tell four things I gave the dog beginning each sentence 
with I gave. Tell four things the dog ate. Tell fou 
tricks the dog performed. 

Have you a dog or any other pet? Doss it do tricks? 
If so, tell about it. If not tell about any tricks you have 
seen other animals perform. 


KITTY WHITE FEET ; 

Yesterday I saw Kitty White Feet in the barn. I say 
her jumping about and I thought she was playing with the 
hay. I peeped through the barn door to see. Can you 
guess what I saw? I saw a whole nest of baby mice! They 
could not see for they were too young to have their eyes 
open. There w re four of them. 

White Feet did not see me. She saw only the mice. 
She was playing and jumping about, striking them with 
her two paws, and hurting them. The poor little mother 
mouse saw her from a corner, but could do nothing for her 
babies. I called out to make White Feet stop. When she 
saw me she ran. She knew it was naughty to hurt the 
tiny babies who could not run away. 


For YOUNGER CHILDREN 

Read the story carefully noticing the words in italics 
Then pretend that you were at the barn and tell two things 
you saw. Begin each sentence with J saw. Tell what 
Kitty White Feet saw. 

Perhaps you have a Kitty or know a story about one. | 
Tell it. 


THe SAME Story FOR OLDER CHILDREN 

Notice that every sentence has a mark at the end. Find 
the senterces that end in periods. Can you find one that] 
asks a question? What kind of a mark is at the end ai 
this sentence? Is there still another kind of mark used to} 
close a sentence? What is it? 

How many paragraphs are there in the story? The first 
paragraph tells about seeing Kitty White Feet in the bam 
What does the second paragraph tell about? 

Find the senten es in which these words are used and] 
read them carefully, noticing the spelling of words in itz lies 

Through the barn door; for; too young; their eyes; ther 
were; four; two paws; she knew. 

Read the story once more. Then write it from memory. ] 
Be careful to read every sentence through before writing it } 

When you have finished read your story through. Does 
every sentence begin with a capital letter? Is there 3 
mark at the end of each? Did you leave a margin? Did 
you remember the paragraphs 


WHAT FATHER BROUGHT HOME 
Can you guess what father brought home to us one day! 


He was out working in the orchard when he saw it. Ye, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 21) 


If desired, stick three or four tiny 
branches of evergreen into holes in the 
cardboard, for trees about the yard, with 
bits of cotton upon their branches, and a 
sprinkle of artificial “frost,” such as is 
used at Christmas time, adds a pretty 
touch to the whole. 

The result is a cozy little “bungalow,” 
in its winter coat of ‘‘snow,” a possession 
which any child will prize, especially if he 
makes it all himself. 

The patterns for the various sections of 
the house can easily be run off upon the 
hektograph. The construction of the 
toy includes cutting, folding, and pasting, 
and will furnish connected occupation 
work for the five lessons. 


School News 
E. V. Leighton 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MISFITS IN THE 
SCHOOLS IN CLEVELAND 

This is one of the findings that Cleveland 
may not relish. The report strikes the 
danger note. It says: 

Frequently they leave school without 
ever having had the studies which have 
been put into the curriculum for the ex- 
press purpose of fitting young people for 
citizenship.” 

We have had psychology and pedagogy 
and beautifully built up, logical courses of 
study for years in which United States 
History is “completed” in the seventh 
grade and “Civic” is “taken up” in the 
eighth grade. Meanwhile the boys who 
in the nature of things are likely to be at 
the beck of ward bosses have been working 
a year or two before their richer com- 
patriots “get as far as civics.” To be 
sure civics as usually taught cannot help 
much, but it does help some. 

Jersey City has sense enough to an- 
nounce that children do not need to be 
taught that they will be citizens. They 
should be taught that they ARE citizens 
and it begins the practical work of making 
them good citizens in the lower grades. 
Training for citizenship should co-exist 
with all the other cities in every grade. 
The misfits of Cleveland or of any other 
city would then be fitter to cope with life. 


CLEVELAND AWAKES TO THE NEED OF 
AMERICANIZATION 


The school authorities have gone on 
record as refusing the use of a school 
building an hour a day to teach the Polish 
language. The pronouncement of one 
of the members, quoted by the Cleveland 
Leader, is worthy of passing on to other 
communities where the insidious menace 
of foreign language teaching is not as well 
understood as it seems to be understood 
in Cleveland. The member is quoted as 
follows: 

“Persons making the request have no 
other purpose than the retarding of the 
Americanization of their children. To 
grant this request would be destructive 
of the work our schools are trying to do 
and it would be hampering the assimilation 
of our foreign population.” 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy tor Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailvree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


Two HunpRED SEVENTY-THREE WoMEN 
TEACHERS MARRIED IN NEW YorRK 
City Since Last SUMMER 
Superintendent Maxwell reports to the 
Board that during October twenty-five 
more teachers had applied for and had 
been granted maternity leave of absence 
for two years. The total number of 
teachers out on such leave is now seventy- 

eight. 

He reported the marriage of 56 teachers 
in addition to 217 married during the 
summer months. ’ 

Readers of this column will remember 
that the courts decided that marriage 
doesn’t constitute grounds for dismissal 
in New York City. 


STREET ACCIDENTS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Police Commissioner Woods of New 
York has organized a “Platform Squad” 
of his nicest, most genial policemen to go 
to public schools to talk to the children 
and impress on them the need of careful- 
ness in crossing streets and in observing 
all the other ‘Safety First” rules. A 
result not looked for, perhaps, will be a 
new conception of ‘the cop” in the minds 
of smalf boys who have hitherto regarded 
him as a natural enemy. 

Commissioner Woods sent the following 
letter to President Churchill of the School 
Board when asking the co-operation of the 
school officials. 

“IT know we can rely upon your co- 
operation in trying to impress upon the 
minds of school children the need of ex- 
ercising caution in the street in order to 
avoid accidents. 

“Last month in New York ninety-eight 
children were killed or injured by crossing 
the streets at other places than crossings; 
ninety-one were hurt by running into or in 
front of vehicles; fifty-five while skating 
or playing ball in the streets, and sixty- 
five while playing other games in the 
streets. Fifty-four children were injured 
while stealing rides. Between 8 and 10 
A. M., children of school age constituted 
23 per cent of the total injured, between 
11 A. M. and 1 Pp. M., 31 per cent and be- 
tweep 4 and 6 P. M. 36 per cent. 

“There seems to be just as many acci- 
dents now when school is in session as 
there were during the summer when the 
children were out all day, the only differ 
ence being that now accidents are concen 
trated into a few hours instead of being 
spread over most of the day. 

“Owing to your cordial co-operation, we 
are now preparing to have policemen ad- 
dress the children in the schools this fall on 
this subject. In the meantime, however, 
I think it would be effective if these figures 
could be sent to the principals of schools, 
and if the teachers could try to educate 
the children, in view of the accidents that 
are actually happening, so that they should 
exercise more caution as to the dangerous 
practices which cause most of the acci- 
dents.” 


THe Ciry HEALTHIER THAN THE 
COUNTRY 
The chairman of the Committee on 


Health Problems in Educatior of the 
National Education Association, says, 
“that country children attending the 


rural schools were less healthy and were 
handicapped by more physical defects 
than the children of the city including all 
the children of the slums.” He declares 
this is true, in general, of all parts of the 
United States. 
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indeed, it was alive. He saw the dog running after it 
and caught it to keep Fidofrom hurting it. No, it was not a 
baby bird fallen from its nest. It had four feet. It could 
not run very well, although its mother soon ran away from 
Fido leaving her baby behind. She was a very timid 
mother, was she not? She must have known that she was 
not big enough to fight Fido and hought that he might fol- 
low her instead of her baby. 

Father did not know where its home was and since it was 
too small to find its own living, he brought it to us. Its 
mother afe grass and roots, but it was such a baby it could 
only have milk. How do you suppose we fed it milk in 
the beginning? Out of a spoon! To be sure it did not 
like even that way of drinking at first, but soon it drank 
quite well. After awhile it drank from a saucer, and then 
soon ate lettuce and other green things. 

We kept it awhile until we were sure it could get a 
very good living by itself. We did not like tolet it go, for 
it was a very clean baby and sat up every day after meals 
on its hind feet and washed its face very carefully. It 
wriggled its little nose and flapped its big ears often as if to 
thank us. Just the same when we let it go it did not come 
back. It was glad to be wild and free once more. 


Notice the words in italics. They are words which we 
must always think to use correctly, because we often hear 
them used incorrectly. 

Do you know more about wild rabbits? 

Play the game of what a man working in the field found. 
One child may think what the bird or animal was and the 
others may guess He may help them by telling how many 
feet it had, what kind of ears or what kind of feathers, etc. 
The others may try to guess from this. After you have 
guessed, some other child may pretend that he fed the baby 
until it was old enough to run free. He may tell how he 
fed it, what it ate and drank and how it kept itself clean. 


CARELESS BENNY 


Harry and Benny lived on a ranch. Each boy had his 
own work to do. Harry always did his very carefully, 
but Benny was often quite careless. Often then he had 
to do his work over. This he always did with a cross face. 
The trouble with Benny was that he did not liketo work. 
He wanted to read and did his work quickly and carelessly 
because he was in a hurry to get back to a shady place with 
a book. 

One time when his mother was away from home and no- 
body reminded him, he did not feed or water his pet rabbits 
at all. The poor things died. Benny wasvery, verysorry, 
for he did not mean to be cruel. He was only a careless 
little boy. 


For EARLY GRADES 

Which boy in this story do you think really had more 
time to read? Why Which boy would you rather have 
work for you? Which boy do you suppose got the best 
position when they grew up? Do you think his father 
gave Benny more rabbits? 


January 1916 


Tell what work you did before coming to school this 
morning. How did you do it? 
Write two sentences, using the word did. 


THE RUNAWAY PONY 

Yesterday my pony ran away. I had not ridden him 
for a long time and he was feeling too frisky. I left the 
barn door open and before I reached the house, out he 
ran with a jump. He came toward me and I held my hand 
out to touch him. Did he let me? No, indeed! Down 
went his head, up went his heels and away he ran. 

When he reached the corner of our ranch he stopped and 
began’ eating grass as if he intended to be good. I ran 
after him. He let me come quite near. Indeed I almost 
touched his nose. Then what a snort he gave, and before 
I knew it, off again he went toward the barn. 

How I ran to get there in time to chase him in. But 
he was too wise for that. I never could corner him. He 
ran through the garden, he ran over the lawn, he ran up 
and down the orchard. The harder I ran, the hotter I got. 
The hotter I got, the angrier I became. The angrier I 
became, the more the pony teased me. 

Finally I gave up. What did that pony do? Run away? 
He trotted up to the barn door, smelled it, snorted a bit, 
walked in, and began eating. When I reached the barn 
he looked at me with a wicked twinkle in his eyes as if to 
say, “Young man, it doesn’t pay to get angry. You see 
I intended to be good all the time.” 

Now what would you do with a rascal like that? 


For YOUNGER CHILDREN 

What do you suppose the boy in this story did to his 
pony? What ought a boy do to a pony that only wanted 
to stretch his legs? 

Have you a horse or pet at home? Has it ever run : way? 
If so, tell about it, or any short story you know of a run- 
away. 

Read very carefully to yourself the words in italics. 
Think them distinctlyto yourself as you read, so that you 
will be sure to remember to use them correctly not only in 
telling this story, but in telling any other one. 

Write five sentences, in each telling where the pony ran. 


For OLDER CHILDREN 

The last three sentences in paragraph one have each a 
different mark at the end. What are these marks? Why is 
each used in these sentences? Write three sentences of 
your own, using these marks. 

How many pa agraphs are there? The first one tells 
how the pony happened to run away. What does each of 
the others tell? 

Notice the commas in paragraphs three and four. See 
that they are used to separate phrases from each other in 
the same sentence. 

Read the story again. Then write it. After you have 
done so, be careful to look over your work. Have you a 
margin? Does each paragraph begin in from that margin? 
Does each sentence end with the proper mark? 
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SCHOGL TEACHER 


Anaemic, Run-down, Nervous — 


How She Recovered 


There are so many cases like this 
that we are publishing this interesting 
letter with the hope that other nervous 
run-down school teachers will try Vinol 
and get the same happy result that Miss 
Baez did. 

Key West, Fla. — “I am a teacher and 
became anaemic, nervous, run-down, no 
energy or desire to do anything, I could 
not sleep and had that languid, nervous 
feeling that made me a burden to myself. 
I had taken various tonics without bene- 
fit. I heard of Vinol and tried it. Soon 
I had a good appetite, could sleep all night 
and it built me up so I have the ambition 
to do any kind of work.” Mary L. Baez, 
Key West, Fla. 

The reason Vinol was so successful in 
this case is because it is a constitutional 
remedy that goes to the seat of trouble. 
The peptonate of iron contained ir Vinol 
enriches and revitalizes the blood, while 
the strengthening, tissue-building proper- 
ties of the extractives of cods’ livers and 
beef peptone aid in building up the tired, 
overworked, run-down system. For sale 
at leading Drug Stores everywhere. 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given the 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Educa- 
tional Reform. Itis just as adaptable for use in rural 
schools as in graded schools. 

Our regular $10 CorrEsPONDENCE Coursr is freetoteach- 
ers who provide their pupils with our text books. A Teach- 
ers’ Certificate granted upon completion of the course. 
Our Textbooks: The Palmer Method of Business Writ- 
ing, for third-grade pupils and above, and Writing Les- 
sons for Primary Grades, for first and second grade pupils. 
Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating the 
number of pupils you have in each grade, and we will 
furnish an estimate of what it will cost to install the 
Palmer Method in your school 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place 32 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston St. Palmer Building 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—Home Study Courses 


HAVE BEEN TEACHING BY MAIL FOR MANY YEARS 
Tuition Only 50c per Month if You Enroll Within 30 Days 


COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 








Normal Civil Service Bookkeeping Domestic Science 
Dr wing Penmanship Typewriting Agriculture 
English Engineering Automobile Salesmanship 
Law Poultry Shorthand Story Writing 


High School Real Estate Physical Culture 
Over 100 Branches from which to select 

We are helping thousands to better positions and higher 
salaries — we can help you. 

Cut out this ad—make an x before the course in 
which you are jnterested — mail the ad to the college 

Your tuition will be only a trifle — only 50c per month, 
if you enroll now. 

Let us send you free of cost our “ Monthly Payment 
Scholarship ’’ for your. consideration, and our 60 page 
College Bulletin giving‘ y!* articulars. 

Send your name anc eddress —now — today —to- 
morrow may be too late—it costs you nothing—may mean 
thousands of dollars to you —‘‘do it now.’” Address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Ss**loeze matiea 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffila, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Common Sense in Primary Number 


Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
examples specially built for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. Children can recite ali facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Common Sense Flash Cards (number) , 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N., Y. 














HEALTH AND POWER THROUGH CREA- 


TION. Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth 


Toune Company 

This book gives a workable, practical 
system for bringing into activity and co- 
ordinating all the powers of mind and 


body. Practical methods are given for 
the attainment of self-mastery and the 
development of a masterful memory. 


One chapter tells how 
creative thinking. 

There is no mistaking the tremendous 
earnestness and sincerity of this writer, 
who gets his message ‘‘over”’ in such a way 
as to enable the reader to lay hold of and 
use these New Thought methods for health 
and success. 


to do original, 


Stories to Act. A dramatic reader, 
by Frances Wickes, Teacher of Second 
Grade, St. Agatha’s School, New York 
City. Colored pictures by Maud Hunt 
Squire. Pictorial cover by Hapgood. 
Cloth, 142 pages, price, 45 cents. Chi- 
cago and New York: Rand McNally & 
Company 


In this little book opportunity is offered 
for original dramatization, an exercise 
of the greatest value for the development 
of spontaneity, enrichment of vocabulary, 
and creative self expression. 

Pleasing stories of plants and animals, 
favorite fairy tales, and children’s poems 
have been carefully selected for their 
dramatic possibilities. 


STORYLAND IN Pray. A _ Dramatic 
Reader, by Ada M. Skinner, Teacher of 
First Grade, St. Agatha’s School, New 
York City. Pictures by Mary L. Spoor. 
Cloth, 143 pages, price, 45 cents. Chi- 
cago and New York: Rznd McNally & 
Company 


The little plays, with enough of sugges- 
tion to stimulate the child actor, are inter- 
spersed with short stories to be drama- 
tized by the reader. Thus does the child 
learn, as he goes, to eliminate non-essen- 
tials, and to express his thought with brev- 
ity, force, and naturalness. Among the 
subjects for the exercise of his dramatic 
energies are “Four Little Pigs,” “Little 
Miss Muffet,” ‘“‘The Goats and the Turnip 
Field,” “The Little Girl Who Wouldn’t 
Work,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” and “Lost 
— A Little Shoe.” 


Story Hour Ptrays. A dramatic 
reader for the third and fourth grades, by 
Frances. S. Mintz. Illustrations in color 
by Clara Powers Wilson. Pictorial cover 
by Hapgood. Cloth, 134 pages. Price, 
45 cents. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Company. 


In Story Hour Plays, Frances Sankstone 
Mintz has chosen thirty-four delightful 
fables particularly well adapted to dramatic 
reading by small children; ancient tales 
of the Punjab, fables from India, Malay 
apologues, animal tales transmitted to us 
by the Russian, the German, and the 
English. 








GRAND PRIZE 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Francisco, 1915 


GRAND PRIZE 
Panama-California Expositio 
Saige 15 


For Flavor and Quality 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


IS JUST RIGHT 





REG. U &. PAT. OFF. 


It has the delicious taste and natural 
color of high-grade cocoa beans; it is 
skilfully prepared by a perfect mechan- 
ical process; without the use of chemi- 
cals, flavoring or artificial coloring 
matter. It is pure and wholesome, 
conforming to all the National and 
State Pure Food Laws. 


Caution: Get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on the package 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
































D0 YOU WANT HELP 
IN TEACHING NUMBER? 


Send for a Free Sample copy of 


THE 
IMPROVED NUMBER 
CARD 


For ORAL DRILL in all 
Fundamental Facts and im- 
portant Processes of Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division. 


Card No. |— For FIRST GRADE 
PON ach oiew 3 cents 

Card No. 2—For SECOND GRADE 
re 3 cents 


Card No. 3—For THIRD and FOURTH 
GRADES Price. . 4 cents 


For sale by leading school supply dealers. 


A. J. O'BRIEN 
67 Fuller St. Brookline, Mass. 











The Corner Cupboard 
Alice E. Allen 


(The door of the Corner Cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, 
and you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the 
upper shelf, maybe, you’ll find something you can use yourself. The 
lower shelf is full of things for the children.) 


THE UPPER SHELF 


Of all the best of New Year’s gifts there’s nothing like 
remembrance. — Selected 


Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule; and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea 
Through all the circle of the golden year? 
Tennyson 


Let us turn God’s to-day to its best use! 
— Thackeray 

Build a little fence of trust 

Around to-day, 
Fence it in with loving deeds 

And therein stay. 
Look not through the sheltering bars 

Upon to-morrow, 
God will help thee bear what comes 

Ot joy or sorrow! — Selected 


May every soul that touches mine — 

Be it the slightest contact — get therefrom some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One inspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage, 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brightening skies beyond the gathering 
mists, 

To make this life worth while and heaven a surer heritage! 

— Selected 


A MENTAL SPRING 


By holding Springtime in my heart, 
I find relief from wintry woes, 

I look into my heart and find 
Rare visions of the coming rose. 


I hear the bird-notes of the May, 

I glimpse the blossoms on the trees, 
And on the coldest winter’s day, 

I hear the humming of the bees. 


Why, even my vocabulary 
Denotes the month as JUNE-vaRY! 
— John Kendrick Bangs 
JANUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Which of these January Birthdays will you and your 
little folks observe this year? 


Paul Revere 


January 1 (1735) 

- 4 (1642) Isaac Newton 

e 10 (1737) Ethan Allen 

- 11 (1754) Alexander Hamilton 
11 (1825) Bayard Taylor 

= 17 (1706) Benjamin Franklin 

+4 19 (1809) Robert E. Lee 

19 (1812) Edgar Allen Poe 

‘i 22 (1788) Lord Byron 

= 22 (1562) Francis Bacon 

“ 25 (1759) Robert Burns 

” 29 (1843) William McKinley 
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THE LOWER SHELF 
Across the first days of the year 
Bells ring a message of good cheer! — Selected 


THE SNow MontTH 


J for the second winter month, 
Whose days so blithe and merry 
To storm or sunshine sparkle by; 
Across the changing winter sky, 
Like jolly chickadees they fly — 
The Snow Month — January! — A. E. A. 


Cuorus RECITATION 
He giveth snow like wool; he scattereth the hoar-frost 
like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels; 
stand before his cold? — Book of Psalms 


who can 


Our Fac 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the Land that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all, 
Hail, Flag of Liberty, all hail! 
Hail glorious years to come! — Butterworth 


To Our FLAG 


Beautiful Flag — the Flag that we love, 
Floating in glory our school-house above; 
Here’s to your Red and your White and your Blue, 
Beautiful Flag, Happy New Year to you! 
—A. E. A. 


NEw YEAR SONG 

(Music — “Twilight is Falling’) 
Sunrise is stealing 

Over the snow, 
Sweet bells are pealing, 

Now loud, now low; 
We little children 

With voices strong 

Join in a New Year song. 


Chorus 


Far and near the bells are ringing clear, 

Songs of cheer to greet the glad New Year, 
We little children echo the call, 

“Happy New Year to all!” 


May we be cheery, 
Hearts brave and true, 
When skies are dreary, 
When skies are blue! 
Like little sunbeams 
Make darkness light, 
Make all the New Year bright! 


Chorus 
1916 
With singing and smiling, 
With work and good cheer, 
Let’s make 1916 
A Happy New Year! — A. E. A. 
BALLS OF THE SEASONS 
Spring opens with a Birdies’ Ball, 
June holds a Flower-in-blow Ball, 
Fall gives a Ball of Autumn Leaves, 
But Winter gives a — Snow-ball! 
—A.E. A. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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LATTAS HELPS EACHERS 








A PERILOUS GUIDANCE 
It is a deep question whether the college 
sociologists or the college psychologists are 
ed more deleterious in their contempt for facts 
and their devotion to theories and to their 
feelings. The notion of the college psy- 













































chologists that they can take the answers : a Latta’s Book for Teachers. 
of a boy of fourteen to a “questionnaire” Pe a sevieed and ealarged, 9x12 tucl 
and then tell him what occupation he] Ney, ¢otar 288 pages, and weighs 
should apply himself to is only a little - 
more respectable than the notion of the . sethee! 
) phrenologists that they can feel of the Eekime Robinson C, 
shape of a boy’s head and tell him what Longfellow, Anima 
F , » *hether he Children, Indians, } 
trade he ought to pursue, and whether he Girls. Overall Boy 
should marry a girl with light or dark Patterns, Cutti 
hair. In fact, it is only a little more re- awd end ether ram: 
rost spectable than fortune telling. ten differ 
7 Professor Munsterberg is an eminent 
— psychologist. But he is the victim of his ¢ mat and elemente 
own specialty. The result of his labora- Lene new & 100, but until March 1, 191 
tory experiments is that he thinks he can will be sent postpaid to readers of this ad 
4 ] . 1) e witt a of rd 
find out whether a boy ought to be a sea 4 $2.00 il, be ser Se ee $4.00 ord 
: y o<.UU orcer, no Wait-——or< 
captain, or a shoe salesman, or a motor- . 
man. The truth is that children are not Blackboard ~~ — Pictures. 
specialized. Here and there, at long in- a sg Fas gg as iy ehaagg oem Name any__ picture, 
tervals, is a boy or a girl with a distinct all Boys, Sunbonnet Babi » Di et Soys, pom S, a et 

j » directi » > J Dutch Girls, Martyred Presidents, Brownies. ‘ pach + OXI 4, & 
bent - one direction. But the great ma Patriotic Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Birds in Colors, 
jority ol children can learn one occupa- Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, name any wanted, each 2c, 

° e t. : . " > > . “ates « = . . 

tion as well as another, and the very com- Washington and Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, £0 Popular Half Cent 
; - oe Boys with Flags, Drummer Boy and _ Soldier pictures, assorted, 15c. 

mon notion of adult men that if they had with Gun, Colonial Relics. Ten Patriotic : . ‘ 

I gone into some other pursuit they would Busywork Stencils for 10c. 4 Washington Day 

} have been tremendously successful is F : Entertainments. 

) mainly a delusion. | , { ; Pans newest and by far the choicest book 
In the latest number of the Unpopular = < a is pon age Nee age ge Fs onl 
eview a contributor, who is evidently PAYS ] ij : readings, about 40 tributes and quotations, 

R tribut h dently a , lings, about 40 tril d 7 
university president or professor, recounts SH “CORK Sah nN mw om Ag — 
ue, his application of Professor Munster- < music and 5 of new words to old and fa- 
eae Tap a ae 4 bs miliar tunes, 5 stories and arranged facts 
berg’s test for sea captains. It is a sort Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, seasonable illustrative of Washington's life and_char- 
4 ing Out of cards requiring quickness of colors, dozen assorted, 15c. acter. All grades. 160 pages, postpaid, 30c, 
ya i acti > ie j Other Stencils, Portraits of Washington, 
pen and ——. He applied oS Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin, McKinley, 17x22, Lincoln Day Enter- 
twenty boys and twenty girls taken at each 5c, Name any Calendar, Map or Physi- tainments, similar to 
random, and the first thing it showed was a = ss pte | . Fg hae 4 
' a deltieos ? a wo sk for catalog of general school supplies, flags, ashington an 
) that sea captains ought to be women in Lincoln Day materials, etc. A complimentary copy of Latta’s Farm 
stead of men. The most interesting thing Stories sent with each order for 50c or more, 
it showed was that the student who passed 
the test worse than any one of the other j S L | t t a | n ty 
thirty-nine was a very skilful chauffeur, . e ° “1 
who had, a short time before he failed on % ed ar Fal Ils la B ox A 
the Munsterberg test, saved a party in an . 
| automobile by extreme quickness of 
thought and action when the brakes broke : 
as the car was going down hill. 
As the writer points out, the laboratory TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
test affords not the slightest notion of a of FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

‘ subject’s reaction under great responsi- cater 
ee a en treme thoce , Y Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

; bility, and there are pe a whose faculty means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 

for quick thought and resolute action is mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
wonderfully intensified by an emergency, wire ' . gt pee you — cent either! 

: ‘ 7 . ee ° ell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
nothing corresponding to w hich can be in- Washington U heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
troduced into a laboratory experiment. eee FREE bic fag free: 

. » write ave Pictures ....mumms Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 

And then the writer eo P Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
Even if we were able to determine the lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 

| abilities and limitations of a fourteen-year- of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 

' Id ‘ a ° : i : : ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

th boy, even if we could search out ars sae. for indoor or 7 Guaranteed not S Lm > oe — flag that vo 

y svc rICE sts »j oT. cost you or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolute ree for your school. 
t rough our psychological Seats the ane Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
most secrets of his soul, in view ol the fact energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
that when he reaches the age of eighteen ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 

: Ta ar ey ae re. aa are not out one penny. 

1S } ortwenty he may develop an entirely dif- Gp APE THE Picrures or THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” quay 

} ferent set of abilities and characteristics, AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

who would dare to tell that boy that he We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 

st settle his life work : 1 choose colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 

‘ must settle hiS litle work now, and choose same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 

something that is in keeping with his four- children, and we will send cither Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
teen-ves : “haracteristics? ” packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
een-year characteristics: buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 

He tells the story of a boy who was to send you. ##@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 





will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


kindly advised by the principal of a 
high school to give up all thought of being 
a lawyer and not even go on with his pur- 
pose of getting a liberal education and 


who disregarded the advice, got through “WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 


college, became a lawyer and was long 


the leader of the bar of his State and a }: nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 








distinguished judge. The psychologists do of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
. not know nearly so much as they think they a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 

do, and their vocational guidance is peril- one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
ously near quackery.— Philadelphia Record booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
A JANUARY BIRTHDAY 


It must be very nice to have 
A January birthday, 

A snowy, sunny, zero-cold, 
Full-to-the-brim-of-mirth-day. 


For January knows the way 
To make a sun and frost card, 

And sends it to you all white and blue— 
The prettiest birthday postcard. 


To write a word upon that card, 
Each little snowflake yearns, dear; 
And every sunbeam shines to wish 
You “Many glad returns!” dear. 
—A.E.A. 
THE Best PLACE 
I’ve put on my leggings, 
My cap, coat, and mittens, 
All made out of fur 
As soft as my kitten’s. 


With skates in my pocket, 
And snowshoes in hand, 
I’m ready to go 
To Eskimo Land. 


T’ll build me a snow-hut, 
Of bears I’ll be wary, 
T’ll hunt up a Pole, 
Or two, maybe, like Peary. 


I hope I shall see there, 

The bright Northern Lights; 
But what shall I do 

All those long wintry nights? 


So long, cold, and dreary, 
I think I should smother! 
It’s cold enough here — 
I'll stay with my mother! — A. E. A. 


THe New YEAr’s Party 


(For single recitation, or for three little folks, each giving one stanza, 
and all the last line.) 


Some one is giving a party; 

As fast as she was able, 
With cloth of snow, and row on row 
Of crystal dishes all aglow — 

I watched her set the table. 


Some one is giving a party; 

I watched the wee guests gather — 
Some chickadees in twos and threes, 
Some snowflakes mounted on a breeze, 

Whose gait upset them, rather. 


Some one is giving a party, 
It is her glad debut year; 
With smile so bright and gown so white, 
She’s shaking hands, now, left and right, 
It is the happy New Year! — A. E. A. 


CHICKADEES 


(For six little folks, as shivery chickadees in a storm) 


All Chickadee, dee, dee! 

First How it snows and it blows; 
All Chickadee, dee, dee! 

Second Why nobody knows 

How hungry one grows 

Third When his toes are most froze, 
Fourth And it snows and it snows, 
Fifth And it blows and it blows, 


Child 


Others 


Child 


Others 


Sixth But whatever it does, 
Though we fret and we fuss, 
All Still, winter’s the season — 


- 


The season for us! 
Chickadee, dee, dee! — A. E. A. 


MoTHER GoosE WISDOM 


(For one child and as many others as desired) 


When you feel cross try Mother Goose, 
Her plan is fine when put in use! 


Cross Patch, lift the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin, 
Take a cup and drink it up, 

And call the neighbors in! 


Which words, made over, plainly mean, 
To fit this Nineteen and Sixteen: 


If you feel cross and want to shirk, 
Light a fire and get to work! 
Cook a little dish with care, 
And call your neighbor in to share! 
—A. E. A. 


GoING VISITING 


When I go out to spend the day, 

I say when I must come away, 

So they can tell me, “Time to go!” 
Because J might forget, you know. 


At lunch, I have a funny seat, 
Without a place to put my feet, 
So slipp’ry that I nearly fall, 
And hardly can stay on at all. 


I wear a napkin like big folks, 
And I don’t ever have to coax 

For one more cooky; and I spread 
The jelly thick upon my bread. 


I never have to eat the crust, 

They don’t tell visitors “You must!” 
And I have ketchup on my meat, 
And truly tea that’s very sweet. 


And I have such an appletight, 
I eat until my dress gets tight, 
And no one says, “ Your eyes, I fear, 
Are bigger than your tummy, dear!” 


And all the time I’m glad I came, 
But somehow I can’t quite esplain 
Why going home’s the best of all, 
And hearing mother softly call, 


‘Is that my Sunbeam back again?” 


And then she kisses me; and then 
I know I love her most, if she 
Does sometimes say, “You can’t!” to me. 
— Sarah Cory Rippey in The Interior 


99 





A Happy New Year 


The old year now has run his race. 
The new year comes to fill his place. 
The old year brought much love and joy 
To every little girl and boy. 
Oh! may the new year happy be, 
And full of good for you and me! 
—Frances Weld Danielson. 
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DRA WING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


1 FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 501, Omaha, Neb. 

















101 BEST SONGS 4, 2.2 
with words 

and music LT includes just the 
songs you need. Used by schools everywhere. 
Single copies 10c; 70c doz. prepaid. AE 
100 or more f. 0. b. Chicago > 728 
An unusual book at an unusual price. Cc c 
1 50,000 sold. Order today. H 
sample copies to teachers Seationtng this paper. 
The Cable Co., 1201 Cable Bldg. Chicago 














our wonderful new system - 
teaching note music by mail - 

Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Piano, Organ or Cornet, 
will give you a dandy instrument absolutely FREE and g 
make you a player or no charge; complete outfit FREE 
once. Special offer to first pupil. No obligation 


SLINGERLAND’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.| 13, Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, R Drills, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA YS: illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free, Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67 Chicago 
























Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Fourth Year, 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials. Resident and 
day students. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Basketball, 
Tennis. Elementzry and college prepara- 
tory courses. For illustrated folder address 
M&S. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelpiia, Pa. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of lllinois. 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 








Three year course 





MADE TO 











quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

PINS - RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS 

Free Catalog, ‘1915 edition, ’’ mailed for the 

A > gg with any threeletters and two numere 

n. 8, One or two colors of best hard enamel, 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 cach, $3.00 per dozen; G OLD PLATE, $.35 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLIN OLD, $1.50 each, $1 5.00 per dozen, 


tion apply to MISS E. C. BUAGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
, Factory to You, Any Style or Material. 
\y asking. Special offer, either style of pins hero 
890 SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 827 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you vetareally @OOD read- 
ing that will he a in love, he alt h, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back i; 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2683 8th Ave. NewYork City 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, 
slides, and reels for express charges and sends 
out literature to teachers. Organize a club 
of rural or town schools to use charts and 
slides in teaching agriculture, domestic science 


and sanitation. Write to-day. 





joy themselves. 





(Continued from page 44) 


Maximilian Only let me try! 

Goose Boy Very well. Let me see you 
crack this whip. (Puts whip into the king’s 
hands.) 


Maximilian (attempting to crack the whip 
and failing) Here, show me how. (The 
boy shows him and after several trials the 
king succeeds in cracking the whip.) 


Goose Boy There! that is how it is 
done. If the geese try to run away, crack 
it loud! Now I’m off. 

Maximilian (seating himself on a stone) 
Good-by, my lad. (Exit boy. As soon as 
he is out of sight the geese set up a cackling 
and with flapping wings start running of. 
Maximilian jumps up in alarm, tries to 
crack the whip, fails, runs in every direc- 
tion wildly and geese run to neighboring 
vegetable garden, where they proceed to en- 
In the midst of the trouble 
the boy returns with the book.) 

Goose Boy Well, it is as I thought. I 
have found the book, and you have lost 
the geese. 

Maximilian 
you get them 

Goose Boy Allright. Do you stand by 
the brook, while I drive them out of the 
garden. (Maximilian takes up the desired 
position and the Goose Boy, with much 
cracking of the whip, drives the geese back 
into the meadow.) 

Goose Boy (uiping his damp forehead) 
That is warm work! 

Maximilian [I really fear I am all to 
blame. I hope you will pardon me for 
not being a better goose-herd, but you 
see I am a king, and not used to the work. 

Goose Boy Humph! A king indeed! 
I was silly enough to leave the geese with 
you, but not so foolish as to believe that 
you are a king. 

Maximilian (taking another gold piece 


Never mind. 
again. 


I will help 


from his pocket, which he hands to the boy) 


Very well, you may believe as you like. 
Here is another gold piece for you, and 
now let us be friends. : 

Goose Boy (taking the gold piece and look- 
ing thoughtfully at it and then at the giver) 
You are a very kind man, and I thank you. 
I do believe you might be a good king, but 
if you were to try all your life you would 
never be a good goose-herd. 

Maximilian (shaking the boy’s hand and 
laughing) Good-by, my lad, I must get 
on. Don’t forget the king, who was a poor 
goose-herd. 


(Exit Maximilian. Goose Boy takes up 
his station among his geese.) 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 
All teachers, both men and women, 


should try the United States Government 
examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the next two months. 
The positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive books, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





SEVERE RHEUMATIC 
PAINS DISAPPEAR 


Rheumatism depends on an acid in the 
blood, which affects the muscles and joints, 


producing inflammation, stiffness and 
pain. This acid gets into the blood 
through some defect in the digestive 
process. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old-time blood 
tonic, is very successful in the treatment 
of rheumatism. It acts directly, with 
purifying effect, on the blood, and im- 
proves the digestion. Don’t suffer. Get 
Hood’s to-day. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 


46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


PLAYS enwitinens PLAY 


Catalogue of th: pusands sent 
EE! PREE! PREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th Street, New York 


DIXON’S 
NO. 312 SPECIAL BLACK 


The use of this pencil in any 
school stimulates the chil- 
























dren to earnest work 
and the resulting draw- This is 
ings ‘‘louk like how it 
something.’’ looks. It 
is yellow 
outside, and 
the inside is “as 
ue blackas crow.’* 


If Dixo.'s “Specir! 
Black” is not alread 

suprlied in your school, 
write for sample ard prices. 
IT 1S MADE A. ral CITY, WN. J. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














PHYSICAL, EDUCATION 


es l opportunities ee: sical directors, playground 
workers and recreative culture. College accredited. 
Co-educational. Offers two year normal course. Desir- 
able dormitory for girls. Mid-year session opens Feb. rst. 
We occupy our own building in the finest residential 
district. Address 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
E /\UCATION 
42nd & Grand Boulevard, Box 20, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG 


Daily Life in Camp and Field from 
the Diary of a Young Soldier. 





Price $1.00 postage prepaid 


WM. H. ROWE, Publisher 
677 Michigan Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided i1 otoer institutions 

Favorable applicants n ust meet the requirements ot 
good health, of age .19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educationa | equivalent. 

The school catalog and blanks will be seat on appli- 
cation to the 

Superintendent of Nurses 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 








OVERETTAS, CANTATAS 

AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

WITHand WITHOUT MUSIC, 

CHORUSES and GLEF BOOKS for OCULLEGES, ACA- 
DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. Catalog free 


" fortheasking. (Namethis paper) 
GBO. F. ROSCHE & C0. iL 


337 W . Madison Bt., 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary EpucatTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


A New Year’s Wish 


“T have set my heart 
On making beauty, truth and justice shine 
As the ordered stars above the darkened earth. 
Are not these also things to be desired, 
And striven for with no uncertain toil? 
And save through them, whence comes the gift of peace? 


Here will I build my capital and here 
The world shall come unto a council hall, 
And in a place of peace pursue the quest 
Of wisdom and the finding out of truth. 


That there be no more discord upon earth, 
But only knowledge, beauty and good will.” 


Should a Teacher Read Professional Journals? 


In his recent very suggestive book, “Teaching: Its 
Aims and Methods,” Professor Levi Seeley says, regarding 
this subject: “No matter how isolated the teacher may be 
she can never be shut out from the opportunity to read edu- 
cational works. There are plenty of educational journals 
which abound in practical suggestions for the school-room, 
in inspiring articles, and which furnish excellent professional 
training. A good educational paper will return many times 
its cost in inspiration, in helpful suggestions, in disclosing 
better methods, and in promoting educational advancement. 
Any teacher who will regularly read a good educational 
journal may with assurance be expected to succeed: I have 
before me such a paper that contains educational news, 
methods of teaching, illustrative material, inspirational 
articles, suggestions as to school management, material for 
entertainments, such as Decoration Day, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. The teacher can find here just the help 
she needs for her daily work, and at the same time keep in 
touch with educational movements. Not only will the chil- 
dren get the advantage of this live material, but the teacher 
also will promote her own growth and advancement.” 


Are There Too Many Tests? 


This is pre-eminently a day of scientific research work 
and test making. Teachers are asked to make tests on all 
sorts of subjects for purposes of tabulation, but how many 
teachers really get any results from this work? Are their 
researches wide enough for them to generalize with any 
fairness? Have they the opportunity or the skill to com- 
pare results with those of other classes and localities? Can 
they allow for all the modifying factors of environment? 
Can they, in short, use their results in a way to improve 
their own methods and practices? If not, their scientific 
drills and tests are merely wasting their own time and those 
of their pupils. If the papers are simply filed, referred to 
once or twice by the superintendent, perhaps, or mentioned 
by the teacher as containing interesting phenomena in the 
next teachers’ meeting, and then forgotten, the chances are 
that they will neither modify the course of study nor the 
teacher’s way of approaching her subjects or her pupils. 


Mass. 

The truth is, such researches require special skill and train- 
ing on the part of the person conducting them and they are 
usually best left in the hands of such persons. 


Bringing School and Home Together 


Commissioner Kendall, of the Department of Public In- 
struction of New Jersey, is so impressed with the importance 
of a closer relationship between the school and the com- 
munity that, at the beginning of the school year, he issued 
a document to the clergy and people of the State recom- 
mending that a certain Sunday in September be observed 
throughout the State as Educational Sunday. We have 
insisted so much in this magazine on the duty of teachers in 
securing co-operation and interest among parents that we 
are glad to reinforce our own pleas by quoting some of Mr. 
Kendall’s. He says: 

“No school system will succeed without the hearty co- 
operation of the fathers and mothers of the children. This 
co-operation often is not secured because no opportunity 
is given the patrons to participate. Parents should be in- 
terested in nothing so much as in the education of their 
children and they will not withhold even the best things 
from them once they are persuaded that these things make 
for their welfare. It is hoped, therefore, that superintend- 
ents and principals will encourage the formation of parent- 
teacher associations or similar orggnizations in every school 
district. In districts where this is not feasible parents 
should be called together, at least occasionally, through 
the school year in order that the aims and purposes of 
the school may be explained to them. Conferences be- 
tween parents and teachers should be encouraged and 
supervisors should make it possible for each teacher to 
know the parents of her pupils. It is unreasonable to 
expect the best results when parents and teachers do not 
know and therefore often do not understand each other.” 


A Letter to the Editor 


Des Mornes, Iowa 
October 27, 1915 
I have just finished reading in the November number of 

PRIMARY EpucaTION the article, “Keeping Young in the 

School-room.” 

I wish that it might be published in an inexpensive folder 
for distribution among tne teachers of the public schools. 

It has brought a glow of responsiveness into my heart, 
and makes me feel that we, more than any other class of 
people, are favored by being surrounded always by young 
and happy things. 

I do not know who “A Superintendent’s Wife”’ 

I wish she taught in my school. 

Cordially yours, 
MINNIE Waite ROZELLI 


is, but 


Next month Primary Epvucation will publish some 
model programs for the assistance of rural teachers. They 
are in successful use and will prove valuable, we hope, in un- 
graded schools, where the task of program making is one 
of the heaviest burdens on the teacher. 
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NOTES 


HOW SHALL WE REMOVE THE 
HYPHEN FROM OUR HYPHEN- 
ATED AMERICANS? 


“A nation that is divided against itself 
cannot endure.” The ties of the new 
patriotism must be stronger than the ties 
that bind our people to the countries from 
which they came. Our ideals must re- 
place the old ideals; our traditions must 
supplant the traditions of the old world; 
our flag must represent all that is best and 
all that is most to be cherished in the 
hearts of the children who will be the citi- 
zens of to-morrow. 

Singing about the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is good, but it can never make the 
blood of childhood thrill with emotion un- 
less the children when singing also see 
the Star Spangled Banner and salute it as 
the emblem of their country’s spirit. 
We can never get rid of the hyphens 
until the American flag becomes the 
home flag of every American family, re- 
gardless of the racial blood that courses 
through their veins. And we can never 
make the American Flag the home flag 
until we have made it the school flag. 

Is your school a center of patriotic in- 
spiration? If so, you are doing your part 
in the great work of removing the hyphens 
from our hyphenated citizenship. If not, 
you owe it to yourself and to your com- 
munity and your country to see that the 
starry banner becomes a part of your 
school equipment and we refer our readers 
to the advertisement of the Mail Order 
Flag Company in another part of this 
paper. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
STORIES 

And every story a good one. They are 
entertaining, but that is not all youcan 
say about them. Not a single story in 
The Youth’s Companion is a time waster. 

Some of The Companion stories refresh 
your knowledge of geography; some tell 
you the mysteries of chemistry, some re- 
veal the secrets of forestry and of general 
farming. They cover a _ wide range. 
They are chosen with an eye to the possi- 
ble likings of every member of a Companion 
family. 

If you are not familiar with The Com- 
panion as it is to-day, let us send you 
sample copies and the Forecast for 1916. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


KEEPS OUR BODIES WARM 

Pure, rich, red blood is a necessity in the 
production of animal heat. It keeps our 

lies warm. 

There is a suggestion in this, for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood good in 
quality and quantity. It has an un- 
equaled record for giving strength and 
tone to the whole system. It is a scien- 
tific combination of roots, barks, herbs and 
other medicinal substances that have long 
been used by successful physicians. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
Cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 

























—— 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


to the public in 10c. Boxes 


The same old, iaithful remedy, in a new size box— 
at a popular price—to encourage all who suffer from 
coughs or hoarseness to test their efficacy. Thousands 
already know how quickly Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may 
now prove their value by using a single 10c. box. 
You should find it at every drug store. Handy to 
carry and use—sure to relieve. 


Unexcelled for Coughs 
and Relief of Hoarseness 
Sore Throat, Weak Voice 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches have been held in highest 


repute for nearly seventy years, Still made in the same old- 


eS a 
way. For coughs— not a candy. Not sticky or 
syrupy—but clean to handle and taste. If you haven’t tried them—test them now. 


° for a 10c Trial Size Box of B "s Bronchial Troch 
Ask your druggist 53 ee oe es Toke. ie foe 


We will mail any size upon receipt of price, if your dealer cannot supply you 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Dept. 48, Boston, Mass. 





























FOR THE FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A COLLECTION OF AUTHENTIC Stories, witH Poems, Soncs, AND PROGRAMS, FOR THE Boys, 
GrRLs, AND TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Lituran C. Bercop, State Normal School, Macomb, Ill. 
loth. Price 40 cents. 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic portraiture adapted to the higher grades 
of the common schools. Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade pupils. Paper, 7 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SPEECHES Five celebrated addresses, including the Gettysburg Speech. 
Paper, 7 cents. 

EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY Teeming with variety and a patriotic 


fervor, befitting the occasion and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, song, concert and 

responsive exercises and drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 26 cents. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES Specially contributed, selected, ar- 

ranged and adapted for all grades by eleven different authors. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs, and Recitations. 


96 pages. 


(a) Flag Day, commemorating Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays, (6) My Country’s 
Flag, (c) Procession of States, (d) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions 
for special program. Paper. Price, 16 cents. 


FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By Atice FE. ALLEN. Eight School-room 
Plays, including besides an Exercise for Washington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct with 
the life and customs of Colonial and Revolutionary Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 

SCHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and reproduction, if desired: No. 28, Story of Wash- 


ington for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell Address and Declaration of Independence; No. 
146, Life of Washington for Upper Grades. Paper,? centseach. 10 or more copies, 5 cents each. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Snow Carpet 


Harriet H. Pierson 
(Book rights reserved) 
(Recitation and song for eight little children) 


We are tiny snowflakes, 
Falling from the sky. 


We will lay our fairy carpet 
For you by and by. 


We will cover fence and bushes 
With our carpet white. 


We will hide the dead brown grasses 
And the stones from sight 


On our carpet sleighs go darting 
Swiftly to and fro. 


Boys and girls coast down the hillside, 
Shouting as they go. 


Ours a soft and fleecy carpet 
Gold could never buy. 


It is made of tiny snowflakes 
Falling from the sky. 


Through the Rye.’’) 





Bc ZF 


ee 


Summer in Winter 
There is no blast, howe’er so fierce it blows 
Across wild moorlands leaguered fast by snows, 
That does not bear the presage of a tune 
The thrush will carol in the heart of June. 
— Clinton Scollard 





Practicing 


I don’t mind practicing a bit, 
When Mother lets my dolly sit 
Right close beside me in a chair: 
I like to know that she is there. 


When I count slowly, “One, two, three,” 
She’s just as quiet as can be, 

But when my playing’s fast and bad, 
She seems to frown and look quite sad. 


I like the pretty pieces best, 

But she likes scales (which I detest), 
And exercises, for I’m sure 

She smiles and nods and asks for more. 


Her favorite tune’s the same as mine — 
We sing it sometimes, line for line, 

I sing so loud on every word, 

Poor Dolly’s voice cannot be heard. 


It seems a pity she can’t do 
Just everything I want her to; 
I know that if my doll could play, 
She’d practice sixteen hours a day! 
— Mary Coles Carrington in Harper’s Monthly 
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Physical Training 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks—For First and Second Years 
By Fanny L. Jonson and Jennie M. Corsy- 

The book is designed to connect the Kinder- 
garten physic: al trainng with the regular 


gymnastic work of the primary school during 
the first two years 
Exercises 

The 120 exercises or more are graded with 
extreme care and arranged in eight classes, 
designated as Balance and Arm Movements, 
Trunk Rotations, Trunk Sideways, Flexions, 
Head Movements, Jumping and Breathing 
Exercises. 
Full page half-tone illustrations. 

60 cents. 


PLAY —ITS VALUE AND FIFTY 
GAMES 
By Niva B. LAMKIN 
Director of Training School for Physical 
Directors and Playground Workers, Y.W.C.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Cloth, 


SVO 


Physical Education ‘ 11 
<a are 19 
The Need of Directed Sport 25 
How, When and Where Should We Pp lay? 31 
The Varied and Valuable Development 
Be Comes through Play ... 37 
Our Indoor and Our Outdoor P lay ground 49 
The Games Life See 59 
Criss Cross Ball eee wenws 61 
Hare and Hound rere 61 
"Gee menel RACe .... 6 ccc sccscss 62 
oS rrr rere 62 
* Goal Ball jah 63 
Field Ball 63 
The Birds are Flying South . , 64 


* All these can be easily adapted to the ar 


GRADED SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 
By TuHeopore Torepret, M.D. 
Director of Physical Training, Atlanta, 
Teacher’s Manual of Physical Training 
All exercises especially adapted to the 
school-room, and arranged to be executed at 
desks and in aisles. 
Forty full-page engravings illustrate 
positions and exercises required. 
127 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


ABC OF THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 

OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 
By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical 
Training, Boston. 
Instructor at Johns Hopkins 

University. 
For Second to Eighth Grade 

The 77 illustrations forcibly supplement 
the directions. The indexes at the close list 
all Engravings and Positions. 
112 pages. 77 Engravings. Cloth, 


“RIGHT-DRESS !”” 
A Manual of Simple Drili Regulations for 
Schools 
By FRepDERICK J. REILLY. 

The aim of this manual is not to introduce 
military drill, as such, into schools, but to 
make use of the best features of the military 
drill for effective physical training. 

26 illustrative full-page half-tone 
96 pages. Cloth, 40 cents. 


Ga. 


the 


Formerly 


75 cents. 


plates. 
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(Continued from page 5 
Again the teacher said, “Let us think 
of some other instances: Suppose I lose 
five cents in the hail and Harry finds five 
cents in the hall. Is it mine or Harry’s?”’ 


““Yours!”” came the answer. 
Again the teacher said, “‘Harold lost a 
marble. Willie found that marble. Is 


it Harold’s or Willie’s?” 


“Harold’s!” they all exclaimed. 


At this point, Willie drew the coveted 
marble from his pocket; the teacher 
quietly took it and passed it to Harold. 
“That is right always right,” she said, 
as she smiled, and went on talking about 
caps, coats and toys that belong to 
boys and girls. Then they all learned 


and repeated this rule: ** All things should 
be returned to their owners if we can possi 
bly find the owners.” 


This little talk might be continued and 
rights on the school playground could be 
discussed. The children can easily under- 
stand that it is not right for one child to 
have the best place all the time. Others 
have rights to an equal chance. Property 
rights in regard to borrowing pencils, 
paints, rulers, books, and all such things 
should be respected. Then the rights 
of teachers, parents, and older people 
might be touched upon and a lesson of 
respect due to them could be instilled 
into the minds of these little folks. 

This teacher spent all the time she could 
spare in giving them all this little talk 
upon the rights of each. No hard fevling 
was evinced and she had quietly but 
firmly impressed every child in that room 
with the justice of her act. 

The difference between her course of 
action and the impulsive act of settlement 
often adopted by a younger, inexperienced 
teacher made its impression upon me. 
She won her case, and thoroughly con- 
vinced Willie that he was wrong in keeping 
that big, pretty marble, and she had im- 
parted a lasting lesson to all by her con- 
vincing words and manner. 

~ According to John H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education and Presi- 
dent of the University of «the State of 
New York, the “problem of better schools 
is better teaching” and “the primary 
business of the schools is teaching and 
not examining.” This view is set forth 
at length by the commissioner in a 
letter sent by him to the different super- 
intendents and principals of the State 
shortly before leaving on a journey to Cali- 
fornia and which has just reached the vari- 
ous educational officers of the State. The 
occasion for Commissioner Finley’s utter- 
unce was the recent announcement of the 
transfer of the inspectors of schools from 
the inspections division, and the creation 
of the title of “specialist” for each in- 
spector, who will be charged with definite 
responsibility in his individual field. It is 
said that Commissioner Finley’s announce- 
ment precedes further definite steps in a 
movement which he is about to inaugurate 
looking towards better teaching through- 
out the State and sounder administrative 
methods in educational affairs. 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 

The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook Book 
will be sent free to any of our subscribers who 
will address the Royal Baking Powder C6o., 
131 William St., N. Y. City, and mention 
Prmary Epveatiox. This book contains 
over 500 very practical receipts for all kinds of 
Cookery. Sectheiradvertisement on page 53 





You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 






and have bustle up that. many more— 
scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 


ne You Can Be 


x - Well! 
; Fae - 


he bnew how 

build up your 

vitality—at the same time 

I strengthen your heart 

action; teach you how to 

breathe, tostand, walkand 
relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 











One pupil writes : “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.’ 
Another says: “*Last May 1 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 


Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 

let? You are welcome toit. It 

a is FREE, Don’twait, you may 

forgetit. I have had a wonder- 

4 ful experience and I should like 

. y, to tell you about it. 


Poia Tie pa, Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 45 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Rand, = Nally & Co. have just oe" Bere Miss A ae s 


ew book, uty a * For sale at al 
iy bound. 

















ON THE PURCHASE of a 
High Grade 25 year Guaran- 
teed Piano or Player Piano. 
Write today for our plan of selling 
direct from 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


and save the difference for yourself. 
We will ship you any Piano or Player 
Piano you select from our catalog at 


OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. You can try it 

FREE for 30days. Ifit does not please you 

send it back. Ifsatisfied you take a long 
¥ timetopay. Easy monthly payments. 


FREE MUSIC LESSONS 


Write now for our handsomely illustrated 
Art Catalog and BIG PIANO O OFFER. 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1359. Capital snd Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Dept. Pri. 125 








FREE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


For Use Throughout the Year 


Hundreds of School Libraries in 
Territoriés acknowledge their 
method. 


all States and 
indebtedness to our 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, bring 
you EE, 1900 or more Certificates, and full in- 
formation, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
THE NEW 








AUGSBURG DRAWING? 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 








—_ 


School News 
E. V. Leighton 


PHILADELPHIA WANTS A WoMAN SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBER 

The leading women’s clubs of Phila- 
delphia have agreed fo ask for the ap- 
pointment of a woman member of the 
School Board when four vacancies occur 
this fall. The Alumnze Association of 
the Girls’ High Schools is one of the clubs 
making the request. 


THE CosTLIEsST SCHOOL- 

House? 

Portland claims for her proposed new 
$500,000 high school building that it will 
be the finest in New England. Million 
dollar exceptions are filed by Boston and 
Springfield. 

— From the Boston Transcript 


Woo Owns 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL BoARD BREAKS THE 
Lasor LAw 

For two years the Board of Education 
officials broke a law. They did so un- 
wittingly not knowing that the law ex- 
isted. They neglected to require pupils 
applying for working papers to secure a 
health certificate. No one either in the 
educational department or in places of 
employment seems to have known that 
working papers must be accompanied by 
health certificates. The Cleveland Foun- 
dation School Survey discovered the irregu- 
larity and hereafter all pupils applying in 
the public schools for working papers will 
receive health inspection at the hands of 
the school doctors. 

Girls must know more than boys to be 
permitted to work in Cleveland. 

The Labor Law permits “only girls 
under sixteen who have completed the 
seventh grade and boys under fifteen 
who have completed the sixth grade to 
go to work.” 


CLEVELAND’S SCHOOL 
QUATE 
The Survey findings charge that 8300 
children were unaccounted for. They 
claim that Cleveland has lost state appor- 
tionment money on account of the census 
The school officials do not 
wholly agree with this finding. They have 
been improving the method of census tak- 
ing for two years. It is probable that no 
city has account 2f every child in school 
or who ought to be in school. When the 
illiterate youth reaches working age the 
knowledge that he is a truant comes too 
late to save him or society. Very prob- 
ably, Cleveland has a better school census 
plan than the Survey believes, but while 
there is a truant child in the city, the 
officials should feel the need of improve- 
ment. ; 


Census INADE 


CLEVELAND WoMEN CONSIDER CLUBS FOR 
ALIEN WOMEN 


“Too much attention is paid to the chil- 
dren and too little to their mothers,” Helen 
Varick Boswell told the Federated Clubs 
in Cleveland. It may be that clubs for 
alien women will be started as a result 
of her efforts. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE  "2332ieton ev. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N | 








Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
’ . 


Free Literature. Address 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superi or agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 


Agency 
Services free to schoo! officials, 
353 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FE: 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. We 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


FOR 16 YEARS 





the PaCiFIC TEA -HER’S 

has been building up its business in AE! ov 

until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 

educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 

teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH. Mgr, 
535 New Vork Block, Seattle, Washington. 











Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°" i": 


Recommends college and normal gradustes, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schvols. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





It is always wise to have “a friend at tse Court of Cxsar.” Register Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manag 


er George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Cona. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building. Portland, Maine 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It Pays. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, +4 
We need 80 Grade and Rural h Ww. otis tie tla les Mineaiihenth iceieaecena al 
MONTANA, WYOMING, NORTH OR SOUTH DAKOTA. De pon decina ne opportuni 


HARRY R. ROCERS, Manager 











Yiso, write 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. c 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” ] 


‘\ 
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THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 








for emergency calls for every department of schoo! work 
throughout the entire West. Write us today 


EL a 
ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


TEACHERS WANTED 


The booklet, ‘‘How to Apply for a School and 
Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of 
teachers of all the states,” free to members, 
or sent prepaid for 50cin stamps. 

William Ruffer, Manager 














It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Macs. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D.C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If you are open to engagement Or a better position, 
let our service help you. Write today for circulars. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. C, Boston 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Daily Lesson Plansin English 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 18 East 17th Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















717, Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





\ LEGAL OPINION 
TEACHERS 


OF INTEREST TO 
AGENCIES 


Shortly after the 
Measure No. 8, at the ‘election on November 
3, 1914, a suit was begun by F. H. Huntworth, 
Manager of the Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
535 New York Block, Seattle, to 
vhether or not that law applied to the 


\gen \ 


adoption of Initiative 


located at 
test 
work of that 

his 


employment 


act W what is known as an anti- 


\gency act, and it sought to 


make it illegal for any one to charge a com- 
mission for securing employment for a work- 
man, or for furnishing information leading 
to fee were charged it 


a position. If any 


must be paid by the employer. 

This is a matter of general interest to school 
people in the United States and we are glad 
to give it publicity 

It was the desire of the manager to ascertain } 
what judgment the Supreme Court of Wash 
ington should render in the cause. 

1915, the 
preme Court handed down an opinion in the 
declaring that the said Initiatives 


On Saturday, November 6, Su- 
cause, 
Measure No. 8 does not apply and restraining, 
the Attorney General of Washington and the 
Prosecuting Attorney of King County from 
interfering in any manner with the business’ 


conducted by said Agency. 


Some pertinent statements by the court] 


as set forth in that opinion are as follows 
<i might well be questioned whether the 


law would be constitutional for an act off 


the character oi the one now before us insofar 
as it affects individuals who have conducted 
a legitimate business fairly and honestly would] 


be unconstitutional.” 

“The act has no reasonable relation to any] 
subject other than the protection of thosé 
who may be classed as workers or laborers. 
that business§ 
and professional men, teachers, and thosé 
following 


It has never been contended 


scientific pursuits are not amply 
equipped to protect themselves. A teacher 
renders the very highest class of professionali 
service.” ~ 

“* A teacher is not employed to do day laborgy 
When hired he cannot ‘be fired at will.’ Hem 
is put in touch with those who employ him 
He is not called upon to make trips ‘into they 
woods.’ He own contrac 
either in person or by correspondence. Hi H 
contract is for a term which the law will prow 
tect and he is not subject to the hazards 6 
unemployment by the act of a collusive fore 
man.” 


arranges his 


“We conclude, therefore, that the acts of™ 
the appellant and the business conducted by§ 
him are not within the terms of intendment 
of Initiative Measure No. 8, and that the 
court has jurisdiction to restrain the threatened 
prosecution.” 

“Reversed and remanded with instructiom 
to enter a perpetual injunction.” 

















PRIMARY EDUCATION 


FOR 1916 
Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 








LANGUAGE GAMES BLACKBOARD READING 
\{ Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct By Mavp M 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades nstruction, Canton, Ohio 
By Myra Kr 


game that the 
ong as one lives. I know of no better way 
thi 


E. C. Moore, 


sporintendent of wie ee ncets, Col, CORRELATED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND 


OCCUPATION WORK 
TALES OUT OF SCHOOL Illustrated with Paper Cuttings and Sand-table 
By Myra Kin . 
rat Leas Photographs 
Price, 40 cents I I O. DyER 
1d the home to encourage and pre 
ess and trustfulness in every possible 
lishing this purpose is a ger 
of orbing interest to the child, st 
ly-molded thought, ethical less« 
will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
rogress that these stories are published 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


Exuma M. Macuirg, B. Ped. 


Clot! Price, 50 cent 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 
H Alice E. Allen 
d written in their dramatic form 
to furnish the story chosen 


h right action for the imaginatior 
te characters in the fables and fairy tak 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
rot Toe Se ee ee See FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 
luther of “A Year Bock for Pvimery Grates” With Drawing for the Blackboard 
‘ I iop Het 


e, 50 cents each. 


r, October, November and December 
ebru ry and March. 
nd June ( the children. Il 
kindergarten into the daily pro- trate : t any teacher can place on the box 
into intelligent co-oper ; 
gilt naterials in r a". ra + ‘ a ta TOO , val 
to develop number,form,rhythm STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 
By A E. McG rN, B 
. = ‘ 3 —_ —— Py Mu [owa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING ihe 7 sina ee ae 
By Curistiana Mount. . ; kag tenen 

Pr 50 cents 


Hy 


books for primary teachers i 

na E. McGovern, of the lowa 

. . t , k eriul boon to rent 

ools are many, but the most dif . . ‘ : ryt 
red | 


iso. anc to 
yyment for the pupils during their 


of the choicest 
less« plar nd gestior 
‘ ! experiemn ro or ol r 
ithor has given to teachers mater i . Profes Pr 
per cutt 1 folding, drawing, ar - shoe's nie = 


I ng and e helps for the 
are illustrated. 


r fail ‘n applying then 
ILGRAVE 


] if and Dida tic , Lowa State Normal School 
A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


y M. Burns and Mrs. Georce NuNNeY. By ] 
264 page Price, 60 cents. 
compiled especially for teachers of litt! 
204 pages of carefully selected recitations and 


ch school celebrations are held, each day having 
ly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ihe Victor in use in one of Cl 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Kecords in your school 
You may— 


—lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music per- 
taining to the period, country, author, natiowality, general thought and 











c 





references? 
—Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 
—Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of 
music from primitive peoples until the present time? 


—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with 
their tom-toms and characteristic “whoops” and “yells”? 





—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with primitive 
natural harmony? 
—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the old mas- 
ters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong in rhythm, played 
by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 





—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 

—hHlave exact imitations of all the songs of all our native 
birds to accompany your Audubon or Government Jird 
Charts? 





Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valuable, 
varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 

Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 

and beautiful records by our un- 

equalled staff of Victor artists, 











Victor XXV . ; 
$67.50 special quotation |or full information, write 
to schools only 


an ae nee De tee Be Educational Department 
under the instrument fe and * - . 
cabinet can Ue locked to pro Victor Talking Machine Co. 
tect oO dust and omis 

ae by on = love seaestihe Camden, N. Zz 

people 























